- سو ے حر وم ے×جو ےج ہب O‏ بس یو ہےر ہو ڈ 
a Lr‏ ہیی تی وو ديو ہبڈ MIDNR OP NIIDEM O EANN‏ 






















32 : بی رت بت 

i پش و رخ رت‎ LTL A 1 ATER: 
مه ي‎ eam ome رت و‎ ٦ ۰ ف‎ eh س حصو مه و و وسم س م وس ف م و م همت ج و و هه و فس هوا وساي و سا و مت و هت‎ te ي و‎ mond ا‎ bm bm ج و ا‎ 

سے یبد یہ یہ یی A‏ یہ بت یہ ہی بت Oe ELSES A ORR RONSON TRS RESUS Ae Oe‏ بے بے بدب یی یت بی ریت یہ بت ہہب Oe ae‏ بس ات لے ےت وس ا 





ےہ تھے سھ و نی ابی وپ مە ہے ہے۔ وھ اد مہ بے و۔۔ 


کسی تی : 
ALESSE.‏ مسج سد مسجم جم عیسو چم چم شچت ےجہچ٦شسش‏ شس ہبش دا ہت O CO PO HEPIS‏ ھی دوئے مویہ سے 
2 ج nares‏ 






















et‏ وو و م مو و مله 9 لل ململ 
eh‏ و باج bed‏ ا س ص اسم س سو و gire‏ بت "0 
SS‏ ہیر جج جم رجح دہ یہد دس ED‏ 
لک پت یب دہ مع مہ چیم چدھ دہ وت مہو ے وج پر ہکد سے دم ھی etna‏ یی 2ڈ ھا یج 
سے e ar‏ یہ وہ وست OTT‏ سے یرت DOSS TL AE‏ سیت DE‏ بے 
owe ap Pde LH LL s >: gece na wra:‏ 
ETE‏ مع ضسر DE a a a a a r a‏ 
eters‏ بر جج چے کے چو ھچ جع یروپ ے ےو سو ٤‏ مومع دی ید ہد TIES DAANA ASATI EAr ANNA nara snn OnT‏ 
Te n‏ می شہو ROM‏ جرود tt zt La eee Oe A ON RT AA‏ + 4 رھ ہ سد ہے سے erota‏ سے مع مس کے Ble‏ 
ONION Fara:‏ سور رر شڈ وو و جج وو وسو 
sists‏ افج یں RENIN‏ در یو رش 
; رجہ rex;‏ تیب ہے تی بت یں : کی یرہ pipet‏ 
perpa e SS pa ae mee pp ae os oF‏ سم و ہے فع ومست وس eae baba‏ ا لے مھ 
E‏ 2 اکر سيا یی REMEDIATE AN.‏ خی یت یزیت تب تر ور اب بفید تد 
ee EEE‏ ےجو EELS a Da‏ 
E RA TE PRL PTE‏ 
مھ POISON HIRI: Lp tia na‏ جس مس وس ہے یہ LIS CB hh hg as hh 0p rt nd‏ 
مجح DEN BRL TE DOLD LOT DT AE TOE ON OR OT‏ وو چے میسو و۔ ہلپ ھہے* AF ph I ant‏ وو p‏ یھ 
tte tetra tetete tetera te i pipttatrtrtptrtstrertreetr titres‏ 


enn nee eae‏ سد مم RIDERS‏ حدکھ سج ہد سج مکح ےک ےی ےو تی تی 
menor‏ و at m | hae‏ مسو و مس وس شش aw‏ - 
کک مج r‏ مس مج ea‏ مم ean rene‏ جم ہد دم سی ھی مس مھ مومع ہمہ موس eas‏ کیٹ تر ہہ 
دک کم 









وج نمس مہ ہو rae‏ ھی ہج بر نب 
نب تخب یہ یتسس بب یت تر تن ہی بر جہ رہ یہ یب بے چم بک بش یت بی تح بے جج جع کے کے جج جے دے ہے سے nen‏ جس ہب ہے جج ہچ کے ہے مھ 
te IP tater petri titi tte RE RD tt LR RE LE‏ کی یی نی جوم اتی جار ہی جو سے اج دی تم کرد کا شف Ta‏ 
تہ اہ کہ عم بے لے ری کے سم ہج ہے سے کے اش EEE rg le‏ رو جےچی دج رجے کو چو چپ ےچ ے جش٤ع‏ پچ یس چمچ ھجمس ۓ جج مچھچ چچھ NTETE‏ ہوجو ید پو ہر کر ہر 
حدد جع جم Larin‏ مھ SERIA IRR‏ ہے مد پھچ ےک ہے ھی بے مر ےج تو مھ ہے مد Se Se. f ILLES IIRL tt tet‏ 
tees‏ سے ہے سے سۓ ہے چو ہے Tne eee Nn‏ ےھ ہے ہے سے سے سے aT Owen Nae eaten a‏ جج ىو سو جو سی یچ CATT‏ سج ہج سے سو مو سے ہے ہدشت arra, Sane‏ کے بک جس تم موا جع ماشو یش ا بی بج ہے لے ے نے بی 
rae reram‏ 





ہے rere arene‏ سے مد موہ مو مہ مو مت دہ 


رر رر ہے 

جمجہ سے ہے جن شید BS‏ او کہ ےھ Oe‏ یر سے TR‏ تو سے جم ہی کا ODE‏ او وہ بے OTE‏ سے کے سے ہی ہم ھی TSEC‏ ا OE LEAT ET POA OTR Te OREO‏ کیہ یہ چم س اا سے ہے سے سح سے ےو 

AEL ما‎ HEEL TEE میٹ ہت مم ےج‎ A یھ ہم سے مم مہ دعبھچمھ مع مب‎ HETE می و ہچ ےچ دہ رھد‎ tte tats یمیھد ہے ہے مہہ مدہمویمہد ےڈ‎ ATAID ATT) 

کےدے سے ہی ہہ مم یے مع ہی ہے تسد n‏ مد سی ebb‏ سے سی ھی کے مس یسے مو می مو ریمعت مو ہش e‏ کے ہے gt ener‏ میں یش ہیں 

سب مو جات مت مد مت مد مت S SAAE‏ سیت می مت مم بت مت حب مت دہ سنہ مامت ھا ee‏ جیورت سس سی ناس tists 7 REITER: LTE‏ 
مم ہے tite‏ متخ 











ری ور رے رہ 
ے سے ہمہ ہے Ee‏ پہ سے ہو ہے S DEIT‏ مہ تم سے سے ٢چ‏ نے ےٹھچ 
ASAS‏ ےئجید ا وا 















تمیدیمبرے یی ارک ہے۔ EEE CE‏ بیکرت وجب ہہ سو ھسڑھے ETAD ae‏ جس ٘یج مو چک 7 
LE ELL LL LESLIE‏ ہر ہی کی ہے کے عو یدرو می جج یں کی وو کر کی کے ند مت ما کر کر یی جم نر جو کے یر mk LDE ARELAS LO‏ چو ے چرو و ید ے ہو ے ےھ ودج کے ے سد جو ADAS AARIA‏ یو کے AARD CMON‏ رو تی کے اید کے سو ہم ی جم oD‏ 
ہے سے ہے ہے ہے ے ہے ہچ رۓ ہے ہے ہے چو ہو ہے سے ہے ہے سا ہے ہے ہو سے سے ھب کے مو RIPE‏ سک سے وج رج کے حم صمح صم ہے سے ھے صح ہے کھ ہے 
LIEGE‏ ہی pee‏ بے یرب تیم یٹ بی بے بندیک با 

رپ زی یبر TLL‏ یتر یی سز رت RL OTOL arana, CILT‏ 

ہے و بے بے رجہ ہے ےو جح جک ہے مہ ہدہع ہج درد جج مہ جئے ے رجہ جج سدحتج ےج ہچ سر سیت 

: سے سم کے ہے ھچ کے سلد کے سے سام سے رج سو جو ھد سے woo me ne nn‏ 

tee ee‏ نے 

rs‏ ہوم مد ےج دم مس ممیت بر 

ELST ILE‏ بی ف نے یلب 





مہ ہد چدمو 
A‏ یپ یتر تو یی ي پٹ پیجئنیرک برق تیب تک ےگ 1 


ERIE LE aze 
ا‎ TTL ا ےی می سم یٹ‎ 
بد یں‎ ARR ہک تباب‎ 1 


E کے‎ RO مسوے سے وھ موجہ‎ tpt LITT TIE 
EEE 




















نے معامے مہ مم معمہ جد مم دھ جھ RRR Far:‏ بوجع ےم AER RR‏ تہ STALLS‏ 
- وو سس مھ ہے eh‏ مت ا هص hg‏ وا هه هم 
پسش سی Soe Se ee EE‏ 
کی وت وت رم وٹ مم یت یت ےت کوک ہت ات رت E TTT E‏ بے بی رر بج اش یں E RR EERE ETT‏ 
E EEE ATIFA AEA AI LAT TEE EEE‏ تھے z EA I L ag tg REESE A‏ دج جج ہے ہے مد مسج ےس ہے کے مچمچھ 
ہے مھ رے مد ھے یھ رے سے می سے دہ ری ھے سے بے مات مت بے مد می بے مت ہے ہے مت عے ہے عم مت مد دے مت بت مت عم دو شد مد مد ہے مدمے مد مسمے بے مس نے ہی یس مت 3 چم سوہ سے مکی یر یکچہ مھ دہش مع 
سر و دو مو سے میٹ دوش یت سس لٹ کت A‏ شش لی سے سرت ہے See ere niet‏ 
S‏ تر ی۔ .رای و ید ES‏ ھی و یو کی ARNIS LOS E‏ ہد ےہ AGATE AON‏ ھب COTTE CREEL ES ATT OH EE LOT RS ATES‏ و SEST‏ ای ای دبا LM‏ ا ری A RM‏ لے یئ | یتر و ہے یکو نر را وی نے د2 aa‏ کو MAI ANES‏ سو ہو ہل ہے MENE RIMAN A IRIE RL‏ 
E e e e ea‏ ہمت ee‏ یرگ سیت نے شس لے ہے رر ےج مرے سک ھتہ رک س ہہک یت جس مج صت ہج 
Se‏ دہ پت می یت مت جات EAO‏ معہی م مہ EASIEST SS‏ 
lees‏ پ سیت تن رم ث رون یڈ بابش ہمد 
EA.‏ کے جو ہو OMe‏ گے سے مہہ هو پر ڈہ جر SS ORE‏ ےے وی ے CL EL EA CATS LN‏ سج کم rg ENM ETNA ACNE WES‏ ہے یں سے ا ہد ہے مب بی تب یی ے IRAE ESO RSS‏ 
ےہ دے بے موہ دی ہے a‏ نے دے مھ ند سے نے EHLE TST DRIES ARES TEER‏ ہی رو ہر وخ ور 
وت وی ےو وی L‏ سے ےی و ملف یہ ےی سر تر یرف تر SS‏ کے کے نے دہ ہے ہے سے ہے سے سے ےس ہے ہے ںہ ہج Laugin‏ 
TLE TTT TETER‏ 2 2 سی z‏ سب سی و 
rT‏ سے رکا ہے می سی سے سے دس ہے ہے ہے بے بس ےم ہے میٹ نہیں ہی Hts‏ 
ہہ ہے کو و DAT‏ ہے و چو ےچ ےپڈ مو ہ DA PAEAN AAA E‏ ہو ج ہچ ہہ وچ چے چو ویج دھہ پچ چ ہو وی دو ہو چت چپ ہو پک ھو سے یت ےہ ہک ھ چمچ وفع ھا کت ; nne‏ لہ eS‏ 
te‏ ہے سو رت ٹل سے کٹ eA; } Wetec: (GOA SS‏ یی و montane‏ یں ی ری رکش ور وک رر ہی 
کیج A‏ ے بی رجہ یہ تی ھب کہ وو ج ای triste AI! ES ENE e et fet ert SELE triers rts etic ei‏ ینید LS‏ فیک وٹ ید ELIZ‏ 
کس Se SE ee‏ ا SSIS TEU‏ ہچ دے 2 کے ی ہے Sesser nie‏ 
تحت جا رھ جات مت مت تحت ےت ہے ماق مت جت iea‏ جب تہ بت دہ تحت coger ave‏ کید بے مہ ہے سے می ہے بد جے cone TS‏ سے یں AELE‏ دے سے ہہ بے و نے نیش srs‏ مود سے می مد سے لے مھت Sparen‏ 
rr‏ بی شش شب نٹ z‏ رید ہے estes‏ سس presses‏ دععےچھ 
کے مہ بے عم ہت ttt te teh yp ght pe‏ وہ مت ہد مک دہ سر دہ مد نہ ہے بو بد نچھۓ near,‏ 
کر و ہر رہ شش و زی یں اس مہہ ہہ سوب تس ی8 جح ےا یں خر فو یہ سوہ یسپ جج سج ےسک جج سب جج a‏ سج ھ ہس ےم و ہی EEF‏ 
ESET‏ کات مت رت بے بے صت بت بے یت جے مد بے بت مد دہ مد دہ مد نے ما نے کیہ Map‏ مد میم مد عد مت تد Daas‏ مم مع کچھ موھڑے چیھ 
کے رص تد مت بے مت رے مت جن بے مت یسر بے مد بت ہت بے مہ مل نے مت مس بت کے بے بے مل ات مج نے م ےب و کت لہ تپ ین و بے نت tetas‏ سپ ری دیو RE‏ ےج ھے م ھی مھ TE ER‏ 
ES RT META a4 $ AE AES A.‏ مت یریگ یگ NE PLEAS BATTERS ATOLLS‏ و hp ppt‏ کے ہے ا 6 4ے پل nad NIE)‏ ہت جس ہے یہ یہ ہہ 6 
بے سک TOE‏ رات سک می نے سے وب یق مہ سو شید مو مم ے سس دای مد دی ہم بے رب مم می ےی مم a SR‏ بک ےب می می کے CREAR eer‏ وید یہن مت ع ہچ ہتپ ےہ ہے e‏ ہسےو ہس جہمچ چھ ہچ جج ہچے 
See‏ ہے کے ہے SAATANA tite‏ ہد ER‏ سد وو مد موم state tt tot‏ س مد یرہ ےمےموھر سو Perret‏ دہ دھئے ہے رد مس vase?‏ ہے جے se‏ می HELE EERE‏ 
کے اسر اھ وت ہے ee ee:‏ لے بت بے یب یرد ےسج بعد مھ مک کمیرتے ہے ETETE,‏ عے جے جم مدے م عم E‏ 
کے مد سا لہ مہ ہد میں ea‏ بت مد بے مت ما ات مت جس جج مج م خی شک یج بک دو موی مل تچ ے نیت مع : ERIS‏ 2 
pean eee‏ کی شش شڈ ہیں بش یش ہہ مب جج پٹ رت مس ہہ ہہ مہہ ہے جج مھ ےی کے serene‏ ہے Aone‏ 
ہد ہو ہد سی جے PPLE LEF ERLE‏ دی دسہرہو دو و چس ےہ مو ہے سے ممعہ ہہ ہو GEGE ELLE LEEPER ISSA ASA itt tate‏ 
ے ہے مت مے مے رس ہے ہے مد مہ سے مس رم سے ہے سے ہت ےس بے سے مے ہے قے سے سے سے مد سے ہے رہ یی رت مہ ہے یت مت تہ سے مت نے نے وب ہہت ETT‏ مت مت مت سے ہے سے جس کے سے مہ مت دے سے rT‏ ےہر ےجس بیس سم سد 
ELE‏ مھ سو رڈ سے می می مہ مم ےم مع می مہ مع مہ دے مم رے ALAARE ADATAS AS‏ بے ہے ےم ما مے وت مھ بے مد بے سم ھجم سے ہے سے مت مد حد جم مھ مد مہ جم جھ مھ مہ ہے مدجا 
eee‏ مو سو و ےس LTA SATA Oe Se ee ee‏ : 
سد جو مرج عو وت ہج مو ہو کوچ ھت دع RET PEE A ohne‏ مچھو مد چو ماھی وچ کے وج مع دو سو RELL‏ جج سے مھ بے HLF‏ ہدج ہب ینس رب 
HEHEY ze oes 5 — SETS Tr as‏ سے eea‏ حم دیجم پت 
IERIE 3 22 EEE HA REE A SN I A ELEES‏ = 
سے جس مت مج سم ھی مع سم شع کے مہ سے جم مج یب PEERS‏ بس سج مد ھی Sane‏ جو ہے جم چھ جج جم جم مہ مجھے سے مم بے و 
ER E Se ee ee ee eee‏ 
سے A e‏ سے تحت SE VTS‏ کہ مت بے مت 
7 ; ہے دس ہدس سب محشسوجی 3355 
RS E.‏ بر کیج جا IIIT‏ ہے A‏ 
HEEE OPES‏ 
پر سے E‏ رہ a‏ تد اہر وو HEGE E a a a E‏ 
MR EDD TATAR AREN DIINAN RABATI OMAR NSE FAS‏ می شک ضف ٹب وہر وٹ شڈ A aor mw RP LAO AFORA GORO TATIE RARS OSAR ESLI‏ ہیی ras id‏ 


EN ابد مس یت‎ YRS AMONT DSO SETS TALE OTIS OS وھ مس انیل و‎ $ 
مد ےکی‎ semo A LY peeves) کی کی وو سے ہو چا‎ TADS LT INT Le AE DEBT PA O PA AN TO CLARE A A A TRL EASE UNE OE REO ATS TA ہج سم ہی‎ OT یر کو ری ےبد‎ OL BE A S ا بت ید بر ہی‎ 
a. اوج تر ید ہی ئا‎ LA Re COAL AAN A BLED EO REET LAAT ESAT D گا‎ EYAL PER PEM OS CS چھ تیر‎ ATLA TR ORLA EL AS E E AT OS MW ری تن حم وو جم‎ 
rarae SLRS STREAK مدبے یدبد یا یہ یا‎ BEES eree penean As : ری رت ید یہ یت یت ےرس یٹ رے‎ E PE شر وب سی ری رد ھی ہب وب یگ نکد نکر و ور یٹ‎ A a فسوی نر ون و‎ LL MIM سو وش‎ 
عض ود‎ ORPA REENEN ASERRE OO WHOIS OLLI وک وہ تسم یہی‎ BEATE TAPES TAT OWES ALONE نی یکیو رت ری یت سز ینیب‎ ETAT OOO 





بے = TEER EAE o e e‏ کا ات یہہ ے یه یع TOO‏ ےی جک گے میڈ LT ONES CORAM E eM ONET EA LO AS OLE TLR SALAS Ole‏ ےی کی کے کہ اص او DT SS TT TMT‏ ,2 ام مد و جم بیو SAE eT Ae a‏ 
بی TA‏ سوہ زس وس ہے سمیہ بس یہ رپ پیا تر BER‏ یر بے OS ET E EOE‏ بے ی- یتم ہیی بی یے یہی بی ےی پل E‏ بب بت ب رہہ : 
پیک یسیک TR LT AS RESET‏ یک ری رر تیر پر تی وی رک ری یی رہ ARM ATE ALIS‏ پیش شیب اہ یک REBORN‏ یرہ ترک TAS ROD‏ یی رش یر SRT‏ 
SS HEED BONA SESS TRIES IEE‏ ر یر تی یی رس را و رک رک رر ریہ ور دو تہ سو ہچ ےپ جو کے موی جے وس جھو رت جو و وج جع مئ. E‏ ی ہچ جے وت ہو سب ہے ہے ہچیچ poe tits‏ 
ےسب سے دی OMB‏ ہہک دجن LOREAL‏ و سے ہے کے ود EOS‏ ود ہہ ہے جم ے کے ہچ EER Te E‏ نہ سج شع سی ہج ATE‏ جع OR eae‏ جا ھ کے tse ae‏ سم پیر مس ہے OE ON ST E E‏ 
gt ELAS tte tis ld ete SSS Gee‏ یھی یع ہی MIMAS RE‏ ماع et‏ مہہ سس tee‏ 
جس جے سے مہ ہا جم کے ہے ہے ہہ ہے چ ہے برک ہے ے کے ڑے AA‏ ےد ھ چے E‏ سے ےچ ہے وت مھ EAL‏ مھ رج سے RECENT LE ADDO‏ مھ TORT AMEN DI ENT D‏ پر ےی کی ہام ORT AA‏ پر و کے کی سد جس LOH‏ جو OS OT‏ 
E‏ جو ہر TREE ETE‏ تر E RRS‏ سے ELIA‏ یر تھے تد کم بر اقم ہی کی ہر ہی تو E O LELE‏ مو ا .جرب یہ EE‏ گت جو مد LE‏ ہر رصع دم OMY‏ ور وھ DSR‏ کر تی LL‏ جرد ANASA‏ یر تر ہو ATR ORE E I OL‏ 
کر تچ مجر رہم رہم پر ہی کر بی کے ہد جک کے پر سد اع eee‏ چہ کے A a‏ ے پر O FE‏ تھے کی O‏ ہو یھ بے ھجم ہی ہیں عو O arr‏ بجی E‏ گی میمت مسر کے یحم ہی سے تھی یھ ایز بد جم ee‏ سد ےد یما 














POET E <‏ پر ریم یز یکلم پش TBH IDES E E KD SBE LA LE ETAT ATA SETH EAT RTL FTL RFR‏ بت ود یی تی یہ گی درد بے ینید 

TRE TLE ERAT OTE ALTO EDIE ERT REDE THEN ESS IASC SME LOBES ETE |‏ بیس جےہ سج OA RISD BOA Si eT‏ یو کی cht SRSA eR TAN RA PINAL TRENT‏ 
te tpg te tp tat te teri eg eter ete‏ چھ ہ ہے وے وہ و رھ ہیر و وچ لو جج کو یر ہے ہچ کے ع دج پک دو دج ہے ھچ ھد و و جوجو E‏ و a alpen‏ جیع سے سیے eta‏ چو ہو ھی سچ ھا ہبج 

Lk‏ سے جرح ری سے عم کر a‏ جم دج جج ہے ہے کے ج پر کر ےج ری سج پر ہی کے LALA A TRE‏ جرے جا AT RENE‏ ہی سے مود جو کم عمج رجہ سے جہ یئ SE rE Ce OREO‏ ر سید سی جةی a‏ چہھد ہو ہہ جو tne‏ سر مع 
وخ کے خی رج دی رخ گی یے ے ‏ ہی یے پس یہی ےریہ ےی یرت سی یس یی cg‏ یدب تبکتي تہ بش یب ی بس یب بے بی یں یتب 

جم یہ ہر یر عو ےم ہم چ man m‏ جو عم جو سکم می ے ے جج جم aras‏ ےچ ضاع چا ہپ ہہ با وی بد یت رہب ہے ری یہب رے ہو ھب کو ہے ھی مو سک ہے Ray‏ ہچ ےھ دعس Sane‏ 
OT re‏ رج ےر ویج Peete LISI EER‏ = = 

ee ee ete eee tater‏ جع سے د کہ مرج E‏ ےپ یجے سے دہ دہج سج ہے ےج Saree‏ سے2 ہہ ےج دج یہ و بک یمور یت پت بک بل 

pa pa eres eee a tt a a re ee جو اد یر کو ۶ یج ھی جم‎ er eee eee 

ALTRI EERIE ES ES LN AE RIED RIE ARM EE DEAE ELECTED EEE SOLES ATE OEE بک اث‎ ARO EERE OORT DONE CARER A: 




















































SOLER IIT RE r E RE وھ و یپ وپ وھ‎ AALS me E E ہہ چک ےپ ہے کو پک و ہے جس ےو مہیپ ہے و ھہ ھو جو چک هو فو رہ دہ ہوجو ہے پر‎ a Lr 

POP و کت یب بت وت تہ وت یت‎ Tata کے بے بی‎ AOMA یچ ھ عم سی مد کی کچھ مہہ کہ چجے‎ TEE TEE ےہ تب بی‎ ree tres tetas ہر و سے ہے سر ہم مک ےپ‎ AEAT EE S EA 

KE‏ ہام ار ری ری ری ا یم و ےد تع یر ہے کو یر یر ےچ وی رھ یو یبای فو و٠‏ اھ اد زا در دہ مو او مرن بی یھ aT RT‏ ےھ ئآ EER‏ ہو سو ہیی سس SIRE a‏ ریہ ےپ وید تو ہے g‏ بک و رت یک اس اک نا ا ساس وس اد وم بل بل رج ول ئن و 

AA‏ مم جو ای Ree‏ حر و پیا ہمیچ و تد ERE‏ کچھ بیو یتو جو چمپ چ سای جج اج مھ ماد کے ہی و سے مہہ کم رج تاج wee‏ کے مہہ mew‏ گا م سر ا a‏ رکد کد وح جو 

7 یھ ھی ھا‎ tr تد جک بی جم ہے‎ spent ری‎ A AOA AARS ADRAS DEES ERE ett ge te ری ہم‎ EOIN BR SOANSI ARUNAN TEA مر ہی ہر چو اد‎ AARNA. 

مج ہے پ ہو کے سے جمعک سد ہے ہر ےتوج سی ہہ ہے tego‏ تو جو چو لج جو جے ےچ ے ہو ہو ہہ ساہ سوچ ھو ف جم ہے چھ ھو جچد چ جج ہہ ہدج ھ۸ ےم سم مہہ ہدج سج رہ 

سے می و وو ER ATADAN‏ ہیی می ASAT AEST‏ یھ سے سی AES‏ جو ھی و ج مج ہے SETAE‏ تی ہے کے کے عدی پ یی aAA‏ ہو RENEE TAO ONE‏ ہے شی ہے rs‏ سے سے سے TONE‏ کی بے LELEII‏ بت بے کو 

Sap ایب ایت مل وا‎ es ۶ ںہ‎ ERATA کے ہو ہی سی بس‎ ALAN ہے ہم دی یہ ھی کر‎ MAAE ERE پر سے سی ہی حر عم کر ہی وہ ہی کی ہم ے عو حم جہ می ہے کو‎ A LIAE کا تع‎ a جج تم مم ہچ سب جم‎ eee A ہے ہے‎ CNT ہر ےھ بی س سے یہ ےم‎ eee 

نے ہہ ےپ جرے پر و کو ری ہے و چیھ دہ سے وو پر ہ ADLER AIT‏ ہچ چ ہے ہے ہہ سے LET‏ ےچ جو جا RSET‏ ھچ ھ OTE‏ جع RR‏ جا مرج کی مرج BERT LORS AT‏ کے یی جی۔ EASE‏ چر یجس ARETAS DSR‏ کرای ہر و RT LNT‏ ساد گر سو شی جج یا ppt toby‏ مو مہ ha‏ ہے ےت می 

وج سے و سے ہم ر سے ہے ہے ARALARA‏ ہج سے ہد TOOT EOE S TARE CONE DAAE‏ ع یو ATT DD ENTRANT AA‏ جہی EE‏ جج جج SET AWTS IOS‏ نا وسک س SOAS ASRS‏ مود سای کو ي nearer f‏ 

SS وھ چہ کھج وس سے ہے مور ہد ےہ وھ یچچ‎ ttre چم ئا کے کا تر ہی کر ےا اک ےھ ام ری‎ ate بن‎ pte teeta 

ig See Anan ؟چھم ےس‎ ROR ےج ہے‎ nanan een Tu en kS Sitter tsetse eee oe. 





دی رر ویک 
مہ جس سے سم دم TAAK‏ دج ہہ ےت ہہ ہو پروی وہ و یک یھ بط ےکی وہ یھ وھ جو چہ ہے کہ ہو کے ہو ہبی ہچ ھو eae ee‏ ہو ہل جس ےس ےکچ وچ ھوو جو RNR wae‏ جو چپ ھی مو چیہ ہوجو ےسیج 








9 رر رد مد ام اعد at ae‏ مر Hae‏ جیا صصح سح سے 

7 یتس چو سے ھی‎ TITEL ری چپ ے سی کی ےکر ہک مو ہے ہہ کہ ےب یھی‎ EI LAADA کی و کید کے لی یز جع‎ OTT ts titi g tae ta ta کر ہی کر ید جو‎ tits tag ILLES 

جع ہہ ہک ہج سے ہے ESENES‏ ھچ ڑے رو ہے کے رے سرچ پچ ےکر ھود ہم کہ چر سے ےد ہ ےہ ےر ہے ے ہے سے سے ہے پر و ہے مھ پ کے کم IL‏ اھ حجد EE‏ ےج جج شع SIDI IIE‏ ہے 

a $‏ ج TRI A‏ ج ود چ ھ × RRL RR LARS AIAL SSA ERASED aa‏ مھ ARERR TED A‏ جک ھچ | SEAR RR n ROMS DI CRN CHOSE TRE‏ 
رجہ جو کے کہہے TR ANS‏ ہے دی سے ہے A‏ سے جو سے ہے ےہےے ہے AAEE‏ سے نے یه E LET TELET LE‏ ہے ADEE AT‏ یھ ےہر ےی ےے ھی ےب کو ہی RAE AE SERIE‏ ہے سی می سے سے ھی ASETAS‏ 

ا مد کرت کے کے سے REDS LIAREN N‏ مر یہ نی E SOS EE A‏ کو اید کی تد سای :کے ای AN EL‏ زی ا .یی یر ہی دج یرد RL‏ ید چیک TRAD TAT‏ نر کے تد یداو ا عو LA FI‏ ھچ یع ATLL RADE IRL‏ کا تع بی DLE‏ ھک ana‏ 
LITO‏ تج H‏ جب جس ہچ AA‏ رع RE SOON‏ اد کے کی ہی LIDS‏ ےاج BEM CAAA‏ ای ےد میم TELLS‏ مہو بجی Ee LE TE LS PLD ETS‏ و ار A RAO AES RE‏ ھی بر ند Lea‏ 





حد نحص pao LT LT EA‏ ید ا LS tg patie REPRO‏ ںا اد کے دی ار اھ :ارہ OT BEREAN AN‏ یع ert ty reer petro‏ ای کی ا ای چو ا تھا tpt ets‏ 
RE‏ صا سم مو سو مہ ہج ہد ہو مشچ سج ے چو چو رے چس جی ہد او سے موچ سد ےک مھ پچ ہہ جو مہ کے EI‏ جع جے یر EI‏ $ 
E |‏ نیدب EE SAAR BERS OLE OARS‏ نز یر ہر OF AS OR LO TREES ERECT RATERS ESA TATE SLSR TAT EOL‏ رر یں یتب ےی یر ری 5a CRD E‏ 
EES CREME AA‏ ہے ہے ILO DA SD OEE TON TGA‏ بی ہی بی TIO SELES SD SIMONA LS LT AE‏ کر ے ASAT TROL TEER NESSES BOLTS MIRO R ALIA‏ صا PSF‏ 
ARIE E N TBS‏ سر بی سے یح تھے اھ ICSE TATE‏ چو SENIOR EIR‏ اعد ھی ای DAL FEF EET BLADE‏ ھی ای بیو ہے ا FEE IOS LIAS‏ 
سو یم ام کی سی یہ مر اصہہ DENS‏ ہر LBL‏ یی جم شی یھ سید OT DTA DAS‏ ری یم ویج جع ہی سے ود TEE E ES EMO‏ مر ہر کے یر ہے پیج AE‏ سے BOT‏ رھ جع ےج رع E E‏ جو سے و بی PRE AE‏ 
رح سر سے جیپ سم AEAT WAVE IOP‏ ہے رج تھے یو AAAA‏ یا کی SAARE P AA‏ جج جن ہے یم سے TERPS TRIOS EINER‏ ی می ھجی See eT‏ کے کا ےپ یرپ سے سے RISERS‏ سو سے اھ یآ و tet‏ 
ہے چس ےج ےہ پچ کم ہچ ہو ہے جج و ہو ہدے پ یے کے ہہ سے ہم ہے جے معے و موہ کو ہہ مع مو ہگج چھے عپ چے جک مو ھچ شع سے سے کے سے ہج ھچ سس ےر ھا سے سے vm as‏ > 
رع جع رپ لج ہے ید کہ کم اک جع کرک GAOT OS OOO ERE TORRE ERE‏ ہی بد سم سے LEED TNT‏ سی وم ور جم یں TAIRA TED‏ ہی سد یلاس OCT‏ مر TRS‏ پر کاچ ھی ۳ LEASES IRS RON a‏ وی ور اھ TRIO TRS DATA IEEE OR‏ جم STATA‏ کس کچ SAE ET NE wee‏ ا لیے بے وا A AMAT ESET‏ 
سے سے وص سر ےد پھر سد ہت سر سد پت ہہ سے ہے مع ہے ہو مم ےھ تھے مد مج می جس ےسج مھ مو ہے جع یچ کت ہس مع عو جا یجس کو ہر کے Pale‏ مہم ہد کے معجچ ہد ماد ہہ مر ےس کے کے پرجہھہومھچدھجمد سھچی aramea name‏ کر و ای اعد یہ ہے Tipe‏ 
PEER ITED HEAL TES AT.‏ یع ور سر ہی EEE IEEE ORR EINE E LALA TATA‏ تی ےر سے وی یں اھ کی یں کے کی کر ی اہم کے SEM SSS DTA SON STOLE‏ ہی جم بد FATE TALRO RD‏ ایی و ett ORE ARPES‏ 


جع ہد ے ہی سج موچ ےہ وس ہچ وج چو tg‏ بے ہو ہوجو جے ہی ھچ می چو یڑ ہم ھو یع وہ چب چپ م ہے یہ سے جے جو سے ہے مچھ Ee‏ ھو ہہ رکچ کے کو s 1 CE‏ و سے سے یت حر سے سے anerer‏ 
ری حر رب سر رم پر کرد کے tte te te‏ ہج رج کے TEN, WME SELIG re TFET treet tee AAE‏ عد جیا LAO MORO‏ کے ابچ ری جا کر ی٠‏ 
سے ہے کے کے پر رپ ہہ رجہ ےت چک ہے جو چھے کسی سس پر ےچ LAER ERM LER‏ کو جو ہی کے کو جو رے ےج ہتپ ہے ہے ہو ہے کہ ہو ہہ وہ ی ہے ہو چے چپ ہے ےھ جچ ہے سو ہے سے صع مم تع ےی ہد ہے ہے ہے ہے ہو ہھھے نہد ہد ش٤موجہیة‏ 
کے کچ ہو سے جو موہ و ہے ےہ ہے ہے سے AE‏ ہے سے مدے ھو ہے سے ھچ رے ہد tt ert‏ ےکر ےچ ے مہ چد میم تھچ tg‏ ھی سے ے یچ مو aL‏ تچ سے ھا 
رج ہہ ہو رہ ہہ ہے emt Tat‏ و رے رے ےپ PT‏ دو سے ہے وپ ہے ہے ہچ ہے ہے ھچ سے ہد مع سے جس ہرے نو چب جج FROST‏ ہے سج حصدد کھت کا 
L LAAT‏ مج دے ہچ و سد ہچ ھپ دے ہپ چچےے ہے پر ہہے و ہے a‏ وہہ جع ہچ ک سو ہع ہہ سو ہے ہہ ھ وم سے مو دم مر سس ہ یج کہ ٤ھچ‏ رہد یرہوج ہےےسو 
SESERRA: EHTEL ae‏ رس رج موجہ کے ری تر جس کک عو مم ہے ہم ور OE‏ کر جری AIIA CORT MTA TAD‏ 
ETEES TR TEE ELLE CITE LELE‏ و سارہ سے می HILE‏ مت ھت مجح LELE FLTC FEET‏ 
ہہ ےہ ہر سوہ ہہس وچ ہے سس سے EEE FERE‏ اا ر م 
ہبی کے کہ جم RAA‏ جیعی رج کے ہر DES ALI ALATASA‏ ے RR LES‏ ام مھا ات ہر یی SARA: EEDA LL ER A TREE BERA DSR SBE‏ 
ATA S‏ کے ہ EG SEEMS ARR‏ ےپ پر ہے ج پر ROR‏ ے۔ ج۷ و ہی ھچ NETRA NATE A‏ جو ہد حر وج سم ROMO‏ کے ے سے EONS TN TD TETAS‏ و ہر کی Hb E‏ سے ہم یر EE‏ کے ماد یہی 
وھ مر ہ و وید یہ ہی ہد کے یو ہی ج پ ت و یھ + جج و و چ وو AI‏ کے ERT‏ یی RATAA‏ کے IRIN‏ کہ سے OTOL‏ ےو ہے سے ی و ہے جو وپ LED LEASES‏ ےتوھ ی ےچ ہے ہچ جو ےب کسی ےمھ تی صیجھ بھی AFR‏ 
دوجو ہے ہہ یو ی ہے دے جو ہیی ےك سے TRA‏ کو ڈو ETE SEET‏ کے ہد ALERT‏ جک چے ے سے وج ھے سک جہھ A‏ می ھے 5ہ عد جو عہ EDADA E‏ ج ےك ےھ بہے ہی جب کو ھے مع سے D‏ دہ ہلت ھے' 

















کر FATE ML IESE‏ بد ضر عم ک۰ ید ےا بد ھی یی رر ا ےب REL LLORES PA‏ مر ور و :مر با EE ARK‏ ےک ہے ہیں وو بج ARTES LAS A‏ اس کے ALTE‏ دای می و ھی سح 
بھی ہے سی پگ يے بدبی ری يے ہر کک رہ SR RET EBD TR REET ETL E‏ ید ہی و ےی SELENE LOLS ATE RODE RES‏ پر سی سج LTRS‏ ھپ سے ہک چیک See‏ 
eet ate EGE IG a ane‏ ھر کر کر رع لہ یا و سے یہ و جج سے مر ےی E‏ کے جر ئا SLANIA‏ کے سر نے سے جو یھ جب ور یھ سے ett‏ چچھ وا 
LIRE RELL a eat terete‏ 
rr pe aS‏ 
LEAL RL Oe AM AE ROI OL ON RM SOSA LALA EAS YR TM‏ دی می ود جس ہہ رید ےه دی 2a NTS LOLA CLL‏ 
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Foreword 


S THE YEARS have gone by I have come to see more 
clearly the sources of the bed-rock convictions 
and motivations which guide my life. I find 

that most of the foundation stones were laid in early 
childhood by my parents and particularly by my 
father, who is, without knowing it, a great teacher. I 
continue to marvel how my parents could have given 
to their children independence of mind and marked 
individuality and yet have set so definitely the moral 
purposes which constitute a steady and relentless pull 
in their lives. 

Through years of close association and intimate 
dealing with children and youth in camp and home 
and group, I have often come to know them better 
than their parents and have noted how fundamental 
for good or ill the parental influence is. I have been 
especially impressed with the significance of certain 
qualities which contribute to a constructive parental 
influence. Among these I place first an unfailing love 
and a genuine affection, a stern regard for truth and 
a loyalty to a few basic moral absolutes, a deep sin- 
cerity, some worthy goals for living, and the ability to 
treat children as persons in their own right and not as 
subjects, or possessions, or ways to personal gratifica- 
tion. 

I wish that the attempt in this book to motivate 
parents might be a real “ evangelism.” And so I sug- 
gest to parents who use this book to read it first for 
the message it has for them. That is, not to read it 
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first with the question, What specific helps has it for 
my practice in guiding my children? but with the 
question, What must J be and do in order that I may 
help my children to grow spiritually? The book, I 
think, will give one emphatic answer: You must grow 
spiritually yourself. 

This book has many concrete suggestions. If these 
are not so obvious or so numerous as you may wish, 
it is because I have been so deeply concerned for an 
emphasis on the side of the teaching that comes by 
living; so much concerned to make clear that what we 
are and what we are becoming must be naturally and 
consistently of one piece with what we profess and 
what we teach. This in order that the religious faith 
of our children may be caught and taught. 

Now is a time in the world’s history when if ever 
parents must believe that nothing which they can give 
their children counts very much except health of mind 
and body and the rule of God in their lives. What 
thoughtful person can bear to bring a child into this 
distraught world for a human existence that is merely 
human and merely existence? But who with faith in 
God and in the victory of Christ can fail to see what 
glorious opportunity it is to live for him in the world 
he is building? 

Priority is now perhaps an overworked word, but 
parents have always had a priority. This book seeks 
to make more clear what it is. 


“For every child moral and religious training 
that will enable him to stand firm under the pres- 
sure of life.’ — The Children’s Charter of the 
White House Conference. 





Chapter 7 
Opening the Door 


ARENTS would gladly guide their children in re- 

ligious growth if they knew how. This book 

seeks to offer to parents guidance and inspira- 
tion in the religious nurture of their children. It is not 
a book of rules or of set patterns; it attempts to get at 
underlying principles. Basic in this approach are two 
propositions: First, religion is caught as well as taught. 
It must be in the common life, implicit, interwoven in 
the fabric of everyday living. Secondly, religion must 
also be made explicit; it must be taught. 


Conversations Answering the questions of children 
is an art for which there are no exact instructions, no 
perfect formulas. Satisfying and helpful answers are a 
combination of reason and feeling. The relationship 
of parent and child and the degree of trust and un- 
derstanding are determining factors. Attitudes are 
quickly sensed; even tone of voice is highly significant. 

We must remember that with many children emo- 
tion is stronger than reason. They “ think with their 
feelings.” Quieting their fears is more a matter of 
dealing with emotions than a matter of logical rea- 
soning. That which reveals the calm and confidence 
of someone whom they trust may be of far greater im- 
portance than any studied answer. 

It is especially helpful to children to know that 
their questions will receive honest and respectful con- 
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sideration. It is a painful experience to feel that fears 
and anxieties must be covered up and real feelings 
hidden because parents are unsympathetic. To scoff 
at or to make light of the fears and doubts and curiosi- 
ties of children is to betray their confidence and add 
to their misgivings. 

Parents should think and study in order to give in- 
telligent consideration to the problems children bring 
to them, but honesty, sympathetic attention, and emo- 
tional maturity are most essential. 


“ Who Made Me?” “Mother,” asked six-year- 
old Jackie, “ does God make everything? ” 

“Yes,” his mother replied, “God makes every- 
thing.” 

“ But daddy said that some men in a big factory 
made our car.” 

“ That is true. Most of the things we use are made 
by people. But God made the things they use. God 
placed the iron and other metals in the earth and 
made the wood to grow in trees, and he made all the 
other things that men use to make cars and houses and 
toys. Men make many wonderful things, but they al- 
ways start with things God has placed in the earth for 
men to use. 

“And God has made men with minds so that they 
can plan and he has given them hands so that they can 
use these things. That is why we can say that God 
makes everything.” 

“ Did God make me? ” persisted Jackie. 

“Yes, God makes these wonderful bodies of ours 
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so they can use the food we eat and the air and water 
he has put here for us, and so that we may grow large 
and strong. And God made our spirits to live in these 
bodies of ours. God made you and he made the body 
in which you live.” 

“Well, I guess God is pretty important,” said 
Jackie, and he was off on a different train of thought, 
satisfied for the while with the answer to a question 
that may often return to puzzle him. 


“If I Do Wrong?” “Daddy,” said Jane anx- 
iously, “ Mary says that God watches us all the time 
and knows everything we do, and he will do something 
awful to us if we are bad.” 

“Well, Jane,” said daddy, “it is true that God 
knows everything about us. It is true that he wants us 
always to do the best we can. But God loves us and 
he wants to help us. I don’t think he likes to punish 
us, but perhaps he knows it is best for us sometimes.” 

“ What will he do to us if we are bad? ” 

“ For one thing, he lets us punish ourselves. God 
has made his world so that it runs according to cer- 
tain rules. When we break the rules, we suffer. For ex- 
ample, God has given us fire to keep us warm and to 
cook our food and to do all sorts of useful things for 
us. God also has made us able to feel pain so that we 
will try to keep our bodies away from danger. Now if 
we are careless and get in the fire, we shall be burned 
and suffer pain. I don’t think God wants us to get 
hurt and he is sorry when we are careless. But it is the 
only way he can teach us to be careful.” 
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“ But Mary says that God is angry when we do any- 
thing wrong and he always punishes us,” said Jane. 

“ Jane,” replied her father, '' do you remember the 
other day when you disobeyed your mother and then 
did not tell the truth? You were punished by not be- 
ing able to go out to play and by not being allowed 
to go over to Betty’s place when you wanted to. Mother 
punished you, not because she does not love you, but 
because she does love you. She wants you to grow up 
to be fair and truthful. 

“ Perhaps you thought while you were being pun- 
ished that mother and daddy did not love you. But 
when it was over and you were sorry, you found that 
we loved you all the time and that we cared for you 
the same as ever. Now God is like that; he is a loving 
Father. When we do wrong we feel that perhaps God 
is angry and does not love us. But when we are sorry 
and we try to do right we find that God loved us all 
the time and only wanted us to find out how to do 
right and how to feel right inside. 

“ We all can be sure that God loves us and will for- 
give us for any wrong if we are sincerely sorry. But 
he wants us to learn right from wrong and to be 
strong enough to do the right. I guess the worst thing 
about doing wrong all the time is that one can never 
be sure then that God can trust him. Probably if you 
did wrong all the time, you would not feel very close 
to mother and daddy or very sure that they love you, 
no matter how much they really do love you. Doing 
the best we know how makes us feel that we can trust 
each other and not feel that we have to hide anything. 
I think it is the same way with God. 
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“You must remember, Jane,” said her father, “ if 
God is present to see you do wrong, he is also present 
to help you to do right, and that is what he really 
wants to do.” 


“ Where Is God?” Johnny was excited, fresh 
from what had apparently been a vigorous argument. 
“ Mother, where is God? George says that God is up 
in heaven. Jimmie says God is everywhere. Sally says 
no one knows just where God is because no one can 
see him.” 

“ Well, John,” said mother calmly, “‘ where do you 
think God is? Where does he seem to be when you say 
your prayers? ” 

Johnny paused a minute and then said thought- 
fully, “ Sometimes he seems a long way off, maybe up 
in the sky, maybe as far as the stars, or some place. And 
sometimes he seems quite near, just like a person, right 
in the room almost.” 

“Isn't that your answer, John? God is everywhere. 
When we think of this big world and the stars and all 
the wonderful things God has made, he may seem a 
long way off. You see, God is so great that he is much 
bigger than our minds can think and so we think of 
him in a lot of different ways and they are all partly 
true. 

“ But when we think of God as a person and as a 
loving Father, he just naturally seems very close, al- 
most inside us sometimes. The poet Tennyson has said 
that God is closer to us than breathing and nearer 
than hands and feet. 

“The most important thing, John, is to know that 
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we can always talk to God and that because we are his 
children he is always watching over us and is ready to 
give us strength and courage for living every day.” 


“Why Did God Let It Happen?” Lois was 
apparently worried. Finally she came out with her 
question. “ Why did God let Janet get killed by an 
automobile? Mrs. Jones said in Sunday School that 
God loves everyone and cares for everyone and I can’t 
see why God didn’t take care of Janet.” 

“Lets think about it awhile,” said her mother, 
“and maybe we can find some answer to your ques- 
tion. 

“In the first place, we have to say that we do not 
know everything about God and we cannot always 
know why he allows things to happen as he does. But 
we do know that people have learned over a long, long 
time that what we think is not good often turns out 
to be the best after all. And so some people simply say 
that God knows best because he knows everything, 
and that whatever happens we should accept it as the 
best.” 

“ But mother, it doesn’t seem best for Janet to get 
killed. Surely God didn’t want that to happen! ” 

“ No, Lois. I don’t think he did either. Suppose we 
look at it this way. God put power in his world in all 
sorts of forms and man has learned how to use it in 
good and bad ways. One use of power is in automo- 
biles — to make them go so we can use them. 

“ But God has to trust man to use power and man 
often makes mistakes. If God did not trust him to use 
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his own mind, a man would not be a person, but only 
a kind of machine that God runs. So God has to let 
men learn for themselves. Sometimes men do not 
choose right, and then a terrible tragedy happens. 

“ Perhaps Janet was not careful enough. I am sure 
that God is more sorry than we can ever be, because 

I am sure that God wanted Janet to grow up to bea 
` fine woman and do something in his world. But God 
knew that Janet could not grow up fine and strong if 
she had not learned how to take care of herself and 
think for herself. I think God feels very badly that the 
driver, if he was to blame, could not be trusted with 
the power that is in an automobile, and I think that 
God is very sorry that Janet, if she was careless, had 
not learned to be more careful.” 

“ But mother, maybe it was an accident and neither 
the driver nor Janet could help it.” 

“ We call it an accident because no one wanted it 
to happen, but still it was caused because someone 
failed to do the right thing. You know, Lois, I think 
we just have to believe that God always wants the best 
for all his children, and what we have to do is to try 
as hard as we can to know his will. When bad things 
happen, we know that someone has not been as 
thoughtful and careful as God wanted him to be.” 


When Death Comes Charles was a sensitive 
lad, highly impressionable. He burst into the room 
with a look of great anxiety on his face. “ Mother,” he 
cried, “ Wilbur says that when Sally’s mother died, 
they put her in a box and put her in the ground. He 
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says they do that with everyone. Mother, I don’t want 
to be put in the ground.” 

“ Come here, son,” said his mother, taking him on 
her lap. “ I guess we ought to have one of our good 
talks about what Wilbur told you. Perhaps he did not 
tell you the whole story.” 

“ But mother, he said he knew it was so. They put 
her in a big box and buried it in the ground.” 

“ You see,” said Charles’s mother, “ Wilbur was tell- 
ing you what they did with Mrs. Brown’s body after 
it was so hurt by sickness that she couldn’t live in it 
any more. Wilbur forgot to tell you that before Mrs. 
Brown’s body was carefully put away, God had helped 
Mrs. Brown to find a new home, and that she had 
gone to be with God. I guess Wilbur forgot that God 
is able to give us a new house in which to live when 
this body we use now will not do any more. 

“ You see, Charles, God gives us these bodies to live 
in — for most of us it is for a long, long time. We take 
as good care of them as we can, but when they wear 
out because we are old or when they are hurt too badly 
by accident or sickness, then we just can’t live in them 
any more and they are put away.” 

“ But mother,” persisted Charles, “ would you let 
them put me in the ground? ” 

“ Charles, dear, we really do not have to worry about 
that, because we hope you are going to live a long time 
in this body of yours and grow up to be big and 
strong. Mother and daddy are going to do all we can 
to help you. But if something should happen so that 
you could not use this body any more, you know that 
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we would lay it away lovingly. We will know that God 
has given you a new kind of house in which to live. It 
will be different, but it will be much more wonder- 
ful? 

Charles was calm now, but he still looked puzzled. 
“ Run out and play now, and we can talk again some 
other time,” said his mother. 

That night Charles’s mother began the process of 
helping him to distinguish between “self ” and the 
body in which the “ self ” lives. 

“Charles,” she said, holding up her hand, “ what 
is this? ” 

“Your hand,” said Charles. 

“ And this? ” 

“ Your head.” 

And so they went over various parts of the body. 

“ You can’t say that any of these parts of the body 
is mother, can you, Charles? You see, my body is not 
really I. It is just the house I live in. 

“And when this house is no longer so that I can 
live in it, I know that God will give me a finer house, 
and so I don’t worry about what will become of this 
house when that time comes.” 

The fact of death is a hard, cruel fact for the aver- 
age child. It may be a bird or a loved pet; it may be 
a member of the family. But it is tragic and always 
leaves an indelible impression. The attitude of the 
parents is of tremendous significance. As a child I was 
often faced with the fact of death. We watched sick 
animals, tenderly cared for, but dying in spite of it 
all. It was always sobering and perplexing. I cannot 
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remember what my parents said when first I began to 
ask why. But I do know how they felt about it. Life 
was not cheap. It was useless to be sentimental, but it 
was right to be sad. Yet death was a part of life; it 
must come to all things. And it was often a release 
from pain and struggle. 

‘There came a time when death invaded the family 
circle. Weeks of illness for a younger child, long night 
vigils, the deepening gloom as my parents fought a 
brave but losing fight for the life of a little son. Noth- 
ing else mattered. Necessary work went on as in a 
dream, but all thoughts, all hopes, all plans of the 
household centered around this fight for life. The end 
drew near, and with it came my greatest spiritual ex- 
perience. My father, calm and strong, but with a great 
sadness which was majestic in its control, gathered 
about him the older children and tried to reveal, in 
simple language, the truth and prepare us for the 
shock. I remember his saying that God is good and 
God must know what is best. I recall his saying that 
suffering and pain would be over and that the baby 
would enter a life of joy and rest where pain and 
wrong would never touch him again. We who were 
left must be worthy of him; we must be brave and 
help each other and live well for that day when we 
shall see him again. 

This is not an unusual experience, but it is signifi- 
cant. We saw God then as his love was made mean- 
ingful in the love and trust of parents. All of us, young 
and old, were helpless and sorrowing children before 
the throne of God. I think I began to see then that the 
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love of my parents could never fail under any circum- 
stances and that if God’s love were like that, only 
much greater, then he could always understand and 
forgive. 


“What Would God Do?” A robbery had 
been reported in the neighborhood, and there had 
been considerable excitement. Joyce, aged seven, pro- 
tested against going to sleep alone in her room unless 
the light were left on. Her mother was trying to allay 
her fears. 

“But Joyce, you know that God is always near and 
he will care for you.” 

“ Yes,” said Joyce, “ I know. But if a robber came 
into this room, just what would God do about it? ” 

History does not record what this mother said next. 
Perhaps she said, “ Now let’s have no more nonsense 
about robbers,” and made a hasty retreat. But it is 
hardly fair to get God into a tight place and then run 
out on him. We cannot use God carelessly as an easy 
answer. It is doubtful if he does deal directly with 
robbers. The point here is a warning that to make 
God responsible may lead to skepticism and indiffer- 
ence, Parental watchfulness, a lock on the door, the 
fact that we do not keep large sums of money in the 
house, and other precautions are a part of the insur- 
ance against robbery. We must remember that God’s 
care was also extended to the family whose home was 
robbed. 

This does not mean that the assurance of God’s 
care should not be given. But it is better in a case 
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like this to suggest the gift of courage than to imply 
direct action. 


Some Valid Principles In trying to meet the needs 
of inquiring minds and maturing emotions, there are 
some principles that are worth keeping in mind. 

First, intellectual honesty. It is unfruitful in the 
end to give our children points of view that are not 
acceptable to us and that we have already proved to 
be insufficient. What we give them must be the truth 
as we see it. Not the whole truth, perhaps; we do not 
always have the whole truth. But truth so far as we 
know it and so far as their needs go and their under- 
standing permits. 

Secondly, mere opinions divorced from life carry 
little weight. Children come to know where the truth 
lies with us, the truth upon which we act. The heart 
speaks louder than the tongue. Behavior in actual life 
situations will betray our real convictions or lack of 
convictions. 

Thirdly, the best reasoning may be made ineffective 
or even harmful by wrong emotional coloring. Over- 
anxiety, a strong desire to impose one’s will, pressure 
to get outward assent, inability to bear opposition 
without emotional disturbance, false fears and vain 
hopes — all these may shine through our brave at- 
tempts at logic. 

Fourthly, the child respects an open, inquiring, ad- 
venturous mind. We do not need to have the final 
word and the perfect answer. We need to be honest, 
earnest seekers after truth, with our children as our 
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close companions in the quest. We need to develop 
judgment as to when to speak with authority and some 
degree of finality and when to hold questions open 
for discussion and continuing thought and inquiry. 

Fifthly, our greatest task is not to satisfy the mind, 
important as that may be, but to train the emotions 
and the will. “ The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, self-control.” We cannot impatiently teach 
patience. We cannot with faltering uncertainty teach 
faith. We cannot anxiously and fearfully teach cour- 
age. We cannot in pettiness and strife teach the love 
of our fellow men. We cannot without affection teach 
the abiding and sure love of God the Father. 





Chapter 2 
Parent and Child 


ucH, but by no means all, of the secularization 
M of our times comes from indifference. It comes 
„also from reaction. Many parents have re- 
volted against the practice of teaching religion apart 
from life; of insisting on beliefs unrelated to experi- 
ence. Sometimes conflict between profession and con- 
duct in their own parents and teachers has led children 
to feel that belief doesn’t much matter — it is what a 
man is that counts. ‘These parents guide their children 
in good ethical conduct, but neglect all specific reli- 
gious training. If they belong to the Church, they leave 
teaching to the Church. They do not have a very clear 
idea of what the Church is supposed to do. Nor do 
they realize that the Church cannot do the entire job. 
Not only have people revolted against teaching a 
religion that is not practiced in everyday life, but they 
have come to believe that right living is the only re- 
ligious influence a child needs. This is because so 
many fine people whom they know are nominal Chris- 
tians and delightful friends and neighbors simply be- 
cause they have been brought up in good homes and 
have attended the Sunday School. Religion was only 
indirectly a part of their family life. They did not re- 
ceive much definite religious teaching, yet they seem 
to have fared pretty well. 
Still another reason for neglect is the fact that par- 
ents have not known how to teach religion in a way 
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acceptable and helpful to children in a modern world. 
The child’s knowledge of science and his rich and 
varied experience of life seem to make the task of sat- 
isfying his inquiring mind much more difficult. How- 
ever, this makes religious teaching even more im- 
perative. 

We are learning today, moreover, that religion 
which is taught, but not woven into life by being lived 
every day in the family and the community, tends to 
become divorced from life and superficial, if not hypo- 
critical. On the other hand, religion which is the re- 
sult of indirect influence only, with no knowledge of 
beliefs, no content, no definite teaching, tends to dis- 
integrate. It will not stand the test. 

In the stress of life, a man must believe something. 
Faith needs knowledge. There are many fine Chris- 
tian people who are the product of indirect religious 
influence in family, school, and community life, but 
they have no moorings. They have no clear knowl- 
edge of the Bible, no exalted and real idea of God, 
no kinship with Jesus Christ except a sort of twice- 
removed relationship. Their religion does not stand 
firm in the storms of life, and it is of little use to their 
growing children. 

Yes, religion is caught. But it must ve taught, too, 
else it loses its foundations, grows dim, and fails. 


What Determines the Child’s Religious Foundations? 
May we outline briefly some things that determine 
religious growth. 

First, there is the experience the child has in his re- 
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lationships with persons who stand in positions of pro- 
tection and care, of superior wisdom and authority. 
‘These persons are, first of all, parents and other mem- 
bers of the immediate family; then teachers, friends, 
and playmates. This experience with other persons is 
the most decisive factor. It is the first important factor 
in point of time, the earliest influence, and has the 
most lasting effects. 

Secondly, there is the experience the child has in 
the world of wonders about him, and the explanations 
he is given of what he sees and feels and hears by those 
who have the responsibility for telling him what these 
things mean. 

Thirdly, there are the religious sanctions — the 
faith, the trust, the fears, the superstitions behind the 
family and group life and thought into which he is 
inducted. 

Fourthly, there is the formal teaching that may give 
the child orderly explanations of what his family or 
his Church believes. This includes knowledge of tra- 
ditions and historical backgrounds, knowledge of 
sacred literature, and so forth. 

Fifthly, there is the interpretation of life’s deeper 
meaning that he is gradually able to develop for him- 
self out of experience and thought and prayer, and 
with the guidance of parents, teachers and friends. 


Religious Development Begins Very Early The first 
one of these religious factors, that is, relationships 
with other persons, is most important for the little 
child. Almost from birth he should begin to develop 
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his sense of something beyond self which loves and 
cares. This sense of otherness grows from his relation- 
ships with those who love and care for him. The child’s 
response of filial trust to the love and patience, under- 
standing and care of parents lays the earliest founda- 
tions for his response to God. The very small child 
begins to acquire his impressions of personality in this 
strange universe into which he has come from his par- 
ents, especially his mother. A prominent Christian 
psychiatrist, Dr. Smiley Blanton, has said, “ Our idea 
of God is to a great extent derived from our relation- 
ship with, and our attitude toward, our parents.” 
Tender care, patience, fairness, dependability, and a 
bond of love that cannot be broken — these are of in- 
estimable worth in the religious foundations of a 
child’s life. 

The love of parents has a redeeming power. It is 
the very insufficient but real reflection of the love of 
the Heavenly Father. In fact, it is a part of the Father’s 
love, one of his greatest gifts. How unfortunate when 
the chain is broken, and parental love is not sustained 
by the love of God; when there is no consciousness of 
the continuity of that love; when the failure of paren- 
tal love makes it more difficult for a child to see and 
understand the love of God. 

We have said that almost from the earliest moment 
the child begins to get his sense of God from his ex- 
perience with those persons who care for him. Trust 
or suspicion, confidence or fear, love or hate — these 
emotional patterns are being laid against which reli- 
gious teaching must later be done. We do not wait 
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until the child is old enough to understand before we 
begin his religious training; we cannot wait. Only 
the formal training is delayed; the foundations are 
laid very early indeed. 


Unconscious Influence Day by Day As the growing 
child has an ever-widening awareness of his sharing in 
the common life of the family, he begins to have on 
his lips an everlasting “ Why? ” In the answers, spoken 
or implied, we begin to build deep into the child’s 
consciousness the sense of what life means to us. Are 
we shallow, inconstant, selfish, afraid? The child 
knows it unconsciously long before he knows the 
meanings of these words. Is this parental love real and 
strong and absolutely dependable? He senses the an- 
swer to that question, too. 

The roots of parental influence are deep in our fun- 
damental attitudes toward life. What views of the 
worth and meaning of life do we have? Are we at 
home in the universe? These and other far-reaching 
questions are being answered day by day for our own 
children, whether we know it or not. Are we daily con- 
scious of the fact that we are also children of God? 
The child will sense that fact. He will know soon that 
this protection and love, wisdom and authority which 
he has learned to trust is not ultimate, but that it, in 
turn, rests back on something beyond. He begins to 
look beyond with his parents to Someone who loves 
and sustains them. 

There is nothing mystical about this; it is a com- 
mon experience. It ought to be a commonplace idea 
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to Christians for whom Jesus made clear the concept 
of the Fatherhood of God. And no word of Jesus has 
greater implications for parents than these, “If ye 
then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your Father who 
is in heaven give good things to them that ask him? ”’ 
We parents are children of God; upon us rests the 
sacred privilege of translating the love of God into 
life for our children. 


The Roots of Our Teaching Wemayas well squarely 
face a difficult and perplexing problem. Parents can- 
not give to children what they do not have themselves. 
They cannot radiate a religious faith if they have 
none. They cannot teach if they do not know. It is 
futile to teach what we accept with our minds and do 
not know with our hearts. If what we have said about 
the basis of religion in parent-child relationships is 
true, then there must be some religious foundations 
in parents’ lives if the child is to have them. 

These foundations may be of a very simple and ele- 
mental sort. The belief that God is, that he is the 
creator and sustainer of life, that he is present and 
acting in his universe, that man is subject to his power 
and his judgment, that he seeks man with his redeem- 
ing love — any or all of these ideas may be accepted 
and made the working basis of one’s plan of life and 
thought. The absolute minimum is a real sense of the 
presence of God making a difference in life. 

Although it is perhaps better than nothing, it is 
tragic to see parents trying to give a child a religion 
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that is no longer vital, creative, and growing in their 
own lives, just because they feel an obligation to do 
something about his religious training. This does not 
mean that parents have to be pious in order to teach 
their children, nor that they need to have reached any 
state of perfection. But they do need to be honest in- 
tellectually and willing to grow themselves. Our deep- 
lying motives, not our surface attainments and pre- 
tences, are known to our children. 

Let us illustrate this problem. Some young parents, 
concerned with doing their best for their children, 
had decided that they must do something about reli- 
gious training. The father had had some childhood 
instruction, fragments of which had stayed with him, 
but his religious development might be said to have 
been arrested in childhood. He was pretty thoroughly 
materialistic and worldly-minded, with some rather 
superstitious and inconsistent ideas of God. The 
mother was even more untaught in things religious, 
with only a few jumbled impressions from early and 
irregular Sunday School attendance. 

These young people were good parents, good 
friends, and good neighbors. They loved their chil- 
dren, and there was fine fellowship in the home. But 
the religious training they began to give their chil- 
dren was resurrected from their own childhood mem- 
ory. They were not teaching their children out of any 
present living religious experience of their own. They 
were not interpreting to their children a growing ex- 
perience of God present in their own lives. They were 
teaching their children to pray, but they themselves 
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did not pray. They were saying things to their chil- 
dren about God and Jesus that had no real meaning 
for themselves. With the best of intentions, they were 
giving to their children fragmentary impressions, 
doomed eventually to be of little more significance 
than the fairy tales, Mother Goose rhymes, and folk- 
lore. 

In this instance, and there are many like it, we have 
a discontinuity which is serious. ‘These parents are giv- 
ing to their children love and protection, which is 
basic; we must not underrate it. But the love and 
guidance of children should be in itself a religious 
experience. Their love and care are not being caught 
up in a living, vital, religious faith to sustain and exalt 
their lives. 

Such religious teaching as these parents are giving 
is not likely to become for their children a living real- 
ity. These children are not going to be able to sense, 
as children should be able to do, that what they ex- 
perience of love and care in their parents is sustained 
by what their parents experience of the love and care 
of God. They will not see that what their parents be- 
lieve, understand, and live by, and what their parents 
are trying to interpret to them, are all part of one 
picture. 

“Third-generation religion ” one might call a re- 
ligion that is just handed on. In the process, interpre- 
tation comes to have a little less relation to living; 
ideas have a little less meaning in terms of life; words 
have a little less application to present experience. 

These young parents just described need to realize 
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their own lack and set out to correct it. Let them hon- 
estly attempt to make God real in their own lives. They 
and their children can search and grow together. 
Then their children will not grow up with only a 
vague, sentimental attachment to religious ideas that 
are associated in their minds with some pleasant rela- 
tions to their parents. Nor will they grow up with the 
impression that religious practices are for little boys 
and girls, but not for grown folks like daddy and 
mother. 


Guard Against Fear Fear is a normal experience in 
the life of any child. After all, this is a rather terrify- 
ing universe for anyone. It makes a great difference 
how we handle fear in the experience of the child, so 
far as his religious development is concerned. There 
is, for instance, the matter of storms — thunder, light- 
ning, wind, and rain. Long before we can tell our chil- 
dren anything about storms, they have sensed what we 
feel. If we fear and are anxious and upset, the child 
will tend to feel as we feel. It is not a very long step 
from such a nervous conditioning to the impression 
that an angry God sends storms to punish, or that 
there is something essentially evil in any violence of 
nature. 

The parent who by calmness and trust has con- 
quered fear has the best opportunity to show God at 
work. The storm sometimes destroys, but the storm is 
beautiful. The wind howls, but it carries the rain 
clouds over the land and scatters the seeds of flowers. 

We must not belittle or scoff at fear. Repressing fear 
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by simply making the child ashamed to show fear is not 
helpful. He must be helped to overcome fear with 
trust and understanding. An absolute prerequisite to 
the knowledge that God cares and protects is the un- 
shakable assurance that parents care and can be de- 
pended upon. To the little child who learns to know 
that mother’s love and concern never leave him, even 
when she is not near, the eternal presence of God is 
more readily comprehended. 

A child had somehow become afraid of the dark- 
ness; he was terrified to be left in the dark at night. 
His mother took him to the window and talked about 
the stars. Always there, they become visible, she ex- 
plained, only when it is dark on the earth. Just as they 
are always there, so God is always present. God makes 
the dark as well as the light. He makes darkness so 
birds and animals can rest; darkness so that we can see 
the sunset and the sunrise. Darkness is a part of God’s 
great plan of a beautiful world. 

Another mother listened for night noises and iden- 
tified them. It became a game — the wind whistling 
in the trees, the night owl, the cricket. God’s music, 
she said, to help sing us to sleep. 

But whatever the cause of unrest and fear, the par- 
ents’ opportunity to build foundations of trust is 
great. No boastful assertion that daddy and mother 
are not afraid and baby should not be afraid either 
will lay this foundation, but a comradeship in a com- 
mon trust, because they are bound together in love 
and all are children of a loving Father who cares for 
them all. 


~ 
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And They Shall Have Joy If God is to be made real 
in times of fear and tragedy, he must be real in times 
of joy, well-being, and thanksgiving. Too often our 
teaching is one-sided — God is all “sweetness and 
light,” a fair-weather God, who sends birds and flow- 
ers and picnic weather. Or God is never called in ex- 
cept when his children are in trouble. If the child is 
to realize the presence of God in his moments of fear 
and loss, and turn to God when he needs help, he 
should feel God’s presence in his times of greatest joy. 

The parents should sense the moments of ecstasy 
when a child wants the whole world to know and share 
his joy and use its religious values wisely. We may stop 
to thank God in a little thank-you prayer. We may say 
that God is glad, too, for his love makes him happy 
when we are happy. For older children, it is well to 
show that God has made us so that we can be happy 
in order that we can understand his care, and that he 
has made a world in which there could be more hap- 
piness if we would always do good things and think 
good thoughts. 
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Chapter 3 
“Our Father Who Art in 


Heaven” 


find out what boys and girls think about God 

and have received some pretty shocking answers 
to their questions. Unfortunately these answers do not 
seem to represent the minority. What children from 
Christian homes and from our Sunday Schools think 
about God is enough to make us pause. 

Dr. Grieg-Smith asked a large number of children 
for written replies to the question, “ If a boy or girl 
tells a lie and is not found out, will he be punished? ” 
Most of the answers revealed an unchristian idea of 
God. “ We may get run over by an accident, but God 
has made the accident.” “ God could punish him and 
make him always afraid and very unlucky.” “ God 
might let his house be struck by lightning or some- 
thing fall on him and kill him.” ‘These are samples of 
the answers. 

A few years ago fifth-grade teachers were asked to 
find out what their pupils thought about God. A ma- 
jority of the answers contained statements like these: 
“If I should do wrong, God might make my baby 
sister get sick and die.” “ God might make a tree fall 
down on us.” “ God writes down our bad deeds in a 
book and punishes us if we do too many.” “ God has 


Fr: time to time investigators have sought to 
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one eye in the middle of his forehead and sees every- 
thing we do.” 

We need not be unduly alarmed that children have 
such notions or that these ideas should be among the 
many concepts from which they are selecting and 
building their knowledge of God. But unfortunately 
these are all some children have. Accompany such 
ideas of God with an emotional experience of fear and 
you have the basis of an uncreative, unrewarding re- 
ligion — to be cast off, or to be replaced painfully, or 
to haunt one through life. What sort of concepts of 
God is your child forming? 


Whence These Ideas of God? ‘The sources of wrong 
ideas, such as those just given, are many. Children get 
them from the false notions of parents and from care- 
less, unthinking remarks. They get them from an 
overemphasis on Old Testament stories, badly selected 
and wrongly used. It is amazing how many Christians 
have an Old Testament God — an idea of God from 
the stories of a primitive people to whom God had not 
yet been able to reveal himself fully, rather than the 
God revealed through the prophets and in Jesus 
Christ. Not that the Old Testament does not reveal 
exalted insights into the nature of God; it does. But 
the New Testament is absolutely necessary to com- 
plete the picture. About the place of the Old Testa- 
ment in the religious education of children, we shall 
speak further in a later chapter. 

Children get false ideas from a jumble of family 
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conversation, fairy tales, irregular or ineffective Sun- 
day School teaching, Christmas stories, radio pro- 
grams, and remarks of playmates. How is the idea of 
God to be made to grow and expand until it becomes 
adequate for the conquest of life? For the great ma- 
jority, this will not be done unless parents do it! 

Just in passing, may we explode that ridiculous 
theory widespread among modern parents and ex- 
pressed by one mother thus: “ We are not giving our 
children any formal religious training until they are 
old enough to choose for themselves. It seems so un- 
fair to give a child ideas of God and religion when he 
is too young to choose and discriminate.” And in what 
sort of vacuum is the child to be reared until this age 
' of discretion is reached? 

Children get some notion of God even from the 
very childlike tendency to form some explanation for 
phenomena. There are many things happening around 
them all the time which need an explanation and a 
meaning. If they are not getting a helpful concept of 
God, then they may be getting ideas of God as the 
policeman, the bogy man, the tyrant, or the capricious 
satisfier of selfish wants. This sort of God comes from 
false teaching or from no teaching at all. 

Children ask equally difficult questions in all other 
fields and often receive painstaking answers from par- 
ents who postpone religious questions until some later 
time. The child’s experience and some degree of sat- 
isfying explanation must be brought together. We 
may be sure that the experience is becoming associ- 
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ated with some sort of explanation; the child is find- 
ing some answer to his questions. His answers to all 
questions that concern life have a bearing on religion. 

Children hear about God at school and on the play- 
grounds. In some instances, although parents have 
been carefully refraining from religious teaching 
“until children were old enough,” the children have 
been getting the worst sort of superstitions from nurse- 
maids or from the child next door. We do not refrain 
from teaching good manners until children are old 
enough to decide whether or not they want to be 
gentlemen or ladies; we carefully teach basic family 
customs and ideals. Some parents who are afraid of 
imposing a religious pattern are painstakingly impos- 
ing a secular pattern. ‘They send their children forth 
with the false belief that they are ready for life. Then 
when pain, sorrow, and death strike, they have no 
foundations. 


What Shall We Teach About God? Yes, someone is 
teaching our children about God. What shall we teach? 
And how? 

For the very youngest, the first impressions should 
be of the God of loving care and protection. He is to 
be talked about and experienced — talked about in 
the simplest, most natural terms, identified with the 
joys and discoveries, the fears and sorrows, the hopes 
and fulfillments of the everyday world of childhood. 
Said one small child: '' Mother, is God as nice as you? 
If he is, he must be awfully nice.” What a tragedy that 
many children never think of God as being nice like 
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mother at her best! ‘They think only of an angry God 
of justice, entering their lives when they do wrong! 
What a compliment to parents that God can begin to 
form the child’s conception of himself as an enlarged 
picture of a parent! 

God had a purpose when he created a great capacity 
for love between parents and children. We must ask 
ourselves: Do we stand between our children and 
God? Or does God shine through us? Do we give a 
new meaning to family ties as we sanctify them in the 
presence of God, all children of one Father who is as 
“nice ” as mother and infinitely “ nicer ”? Love and 
trust in the family become the child’s framework for 
his concept of God. The most cruel and damaging of 
all punishment is the threat not to love the offending 
child. No parent should ever say, “ If you aren’t good, 
mother (or daddy) won’t love you.” It is untrue; it 
creates fear; it is negative and emotionally bad. It is 
even worse to say, “ If you are not good, God won't 
love you.” 

Yet the child must learn how wrong cuts him off, 
not from forgiving love, not from continued care and 
protection, but from full fellowship and the sense of 
perfect unity. Re-enacted every day is the proof of a 
suffering God in the bleeding hearts of parents over 
the failures of a child, and in the parents’ willingness 
to trade even life itself for the welfare and “ whole- 
ness ” of their children. If this parental love is real 
and spiritually sustained, the child will know it. Iam 
past forty, long separated from my parental home, yet 
I know, even now, as I have always known, that nei- 
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ther my father nor my mother would hesitate to give 
his or her life for mine. I know that they would be 
identified with me in the anguish of any grief or dis- 
aster. I have seen them go into the valley of sorrow 
and suffering and shame and regret with their chil- 
dren, with a love that cannot be broken. Yet they have 
always been clear in distinguishing right from wrong. 
Punishment was just and the burden of wrongdoing 
or wrong judgment fell alike on parent and child. 
God is like that. 

When the psalmist said that even if his father and 
his mother should forsake him, the Lord would not 
forsake him, he still used a human reference. Had he 
not known the tenacious love of parents he would not 
have dared the comparison. He paid honor both to 
true parenthood and to God! 


God, the Creator At an early age the child may be- 
gin to know God, the Creator. This wondrous world 
opening up before him — how many of its mysteries 
are crying out for explanation! Who? Why? What? 
When? The sensitive and alert child begins to seek 
out the meaning of his world. If he finds a helpful 
response, he begins to build at the very beginning his 
pattern for living. 

Biological and physical well-being have rightly 
been stressed as of great importance for the small 
child. But he has a mind, too, and a soul! Just as im- 
proper attention to bodily needs may physically im- 
pair him, so improper attention to mental and emo- 
tional needs may dwarf him spiritually. A universe for 
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the searching mind and the struggling spirit in which 
the God of Jesus is the source and the end of being — 
this is the rightful heritage of every child. There are, 
to be sure, great problems involved in talking to the 
young child about God. We must be very simple, care- 
ful of our words, and especially careful of the emo- 
tional content we put into the words by voice or 
expression. A real sin against childhood is to talk of 
God with an habitual emotional stress that does not 
represent the adult’s true attitude. The child should 
begin early to identify God with an ever-present, ever- 
acting life force seen every day in the wonders of 
God’s universe. The child personalizes everything; to 
him the Creator will be personal. 


Reverence for Life We have been told often that 
basic to the child’s religious development is the sense 
of awe and wonder. If we care for the spiritual sensi- 
tivity of our children and if we would lay solid foun- 
dations for a spiritual approach to life, then we must 
cultivate awe, wonder, and reverence in the presence 
of beauty. Science and religion are never likely to be 
in conflict for the child who early sees God’s handi- 
work in the ordered life of nature — in flower and 
bird, sunset and rainbow, the crystal of rock, the snow- 
flake, the storm, the rolling sea, the drifting cloud, the 
mysterious functioning of his own marvelous body. 
At home on the farm there was always new life com- 
ing into being. New colts and calves, new pigs and 
chickens, all to be cared for carefully because they 
were valuable, but for a much more valid reason than 
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that. Our parents loved growing things and loved to 
see them well cared for. Almost as soon as we children 
could walk, we shared in caring for all these animals. 
We were taught to be kind to them, to think of them 
as creatures with feelings and with rights. They were 
“ ours,” but they were more than that — they were 
entrusted to our care, and we were stewards respon- 
sible and held accountable. 

Then there were the innumerable wild things — 
the duck nesting by the pasture pond and the prairie 
chicken or pheasant in the meadow, to be carefully 
avoided with the mowing machine if we discovered 
her nest in time. 

But most wonderful of all was the great miracle of 
spring. I recall the great meaning there was for me 
as a boy in Lowell’s lines: 


“ And what is so rare as a day in June? 
‘Then, if ever, come perfect days; _ 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays.” 


I can thank my early training for this deep appre- 
ciation of what the poet was trying to say. For spring 
was a miracle — the earth bursting into life all around 
us and that hustling, expectant partnership the farmer 
has with nature and with God, his pledge of faith, 
his preparing of the soil, cleaning of the seed, and the 
sowing of it deep and well. No carelessness! If nature 
is to do her part, we must do ours. 

Father had more than the scientific attitude of a 
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good farmer; he had a sense of integrity and of stew- 
ardship. If one would receive, he must give. Nature 
cannot be cheated; she demands full co-operation and 
devotion. When we had done our best we had our re- 
ward, even though the crop failed. If we had not done 
our best, our gain was undeserved. Here was a reli- 
gious attitude toward labor. Watching for the rains, 
welcoming the growing warmth of the sun, and wait- 
ing the day when someone would come from the field 
with the glad news, “ I could see the rows today ” — 
these are part of a cherished memory. Hail and frost, 
wind, rain, and drought took their toll. It was hard 
to understand sometimes. But we were helped to un- 
derstand that beyond our finite reckoning God has a 
plan, and he is just. We must measure our joys against 
our sorrows and count our many blessings “ one by 
one,” as the old hymn admonishes. 


Beauty Is Where You Find It A person who loves 
children and has given many years of her life to teach- 
ing them was riding the elevated train through the 
neglected area of a large city. She was aware that an 
elevated train often gives one the worst view of the 
city — the back doors of tenements, dirty alleys, gar- 
bage cans, and junk piles. She was regretting that so 
many children must grow up among such surround- 
ings, when suddenly she spied a tiny garden on a roof 
top —a splash of beauty upon a drab landscape. And 
there was a small child watering the plants! 

“It is difficult,” she thought, “very difficult to 
bring beauty to these bare and smoke-drenched streets, 
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but it is not impossible if one has a love of beauty in 
his heart. I wonder if some mother is determined that 
her child shall know the joy of companionship with 
growing things and have a chance to see the face of 
God in the beauty he has made.” 

A mother of small children in the city, talking of 
her feeling that the city need not rob children of an 
experience of beauty in nature or of the mystery of 
pulsating, ever-renewing life, said, “ I always try to 
keep some growing things in the house and try to help 
the children to love and understand them. I think it 
important to get some new seeds or bulbs frequently. 
Even a sweet potato growing in a bowl of water pro- 
vides fascinating evidence of life and makes a lovely 
plant.” 

Many city parents who cannot go often to the coun- 
try make it a practice to take their children frequently 
to the parks to see and talk about plants and birds. 
Others find that the public schools make a constant 
effort to bring to children an awareness of beauty and 
an appreciation of living things, and that an alert 
parent can help to give religious meaning to these ex- 
periences. 

The mystery of life! The sense of seeing, each fresh 
new day, the Creator at work in a world of wonders 
past all our understanding, but increasingly revealed 
to those who approach in reverence! This is the right- 
ful heritage of every child. To stand in awe and won- 
der before the mystery of life, hand in hand with 
adults whom he loves and trusts and who are helping 
him to see and appreciate — this is one of his great- 
est heritages. 
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It may be that it is “ scientific” to think that we 
can explain everything. Certainly we should make the 
most of knowledge, for that, too, is sacred. But we 
have done our children no service when we have given 
them the false sophistication of thinking they can 
explain the inexplicable. Many a modern has an ex- 
planation for everything and understands nothing. 
Because he thinks he understands, he does not know 
the depths of his ignorance. He has no need of God. 


God Here and Now It is far wiser to have the child 
get some of his earliest impressions of God as living 
and acting here and now in the child’s small but ever- 
expanding world, than to have him first learn about 
God only from Bible stories that may leave the impres- 
sion that God did all his great deeds among men a 
long time ago. There are thousands of Christians who 
know how God participated in the wars of the chosen 
people and yet have no sense of God acting in history 
today. Whatever limitations there may be to our chil- 
dren’s ideas of God, we want them to know a living 
God with whom they can walk and talk in the course 
' of every day. 

We want the child to know God as personal, yet we 
moderns have often recoiled at childlike pictures of 
God as a person. Children have all sorts of concepts — 
God as a great giant, infinitely strong; God as a kind 
old man with a long white beard; God as a king on a 
throne up in the sky. Not adequate, we say. Of course 
not. But it is worse if the child, like one modern 
philosopher, sees God as a sort of “ oblong blur.” 

We need not fear too much the child’s limited and 
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concrete ideas of God. These are quite natural to 
children, no doubt. God is a Person. We do want our 
children to have a personal God. ‘That they think of 
him as a person very much in the human mold is not 
strange. What we need to be concerned about is what 
sort of Person God is to the child. And this, may we 
repeat, is why we have attached so much importance, 
first, to the experience the child has with persons, 
especially parents; and secondly, to the way in which 
he is led to make this experience the foundation of 
his natural approach to God. 

What sort of person? That is the vital question. Is - 
God fearsome, cruel, vindictive? Is he ruthless, un- 
feeling, and a ghostly intruder? Is he a spy, policeman, 
and recorder of evil deeds? Or is he the best kind of 
person the child can imagine? A kind, loving person, 
who understands and cares? A just person who uses 
his power for good purposes? A person who gathers 
up within himself all the goodness and power and love 
we can know? 

This concept of God can continually grow and ex- 
pand to take in the depths and the heights of life. 
Crude pictures of God as a person become refined and 
later spiritualized; but God the Personal remains. 


God Is Spirit It is unnecessary and perhaps unwise 
to talk to the small child about God as a Spirit. It is 
too likely to identify him with the unreal, the make- 
believe. Our words about spirit mean little to the 
small child. 

The child has a sense of spirit, nonetheless. Unseen 
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things are very real to him. He needs no name for this. 
He talks to imaginary characters, plays with imagi- 
nary friends. They seem very real. We can never rea: 
son with the child or persuade him to believe what we 
think he should believe. This will not make belief 
meaningful and creative in his own life. We must 
guide him as he forms his own beliefs from his own 
experience and from such of our experience as we are 
able to share with him. 

Parents should take time to talk to God with their 
children. Speak of God’s care and love in the daily 
round of family living. Take time and thought to an- 
swer all important questions in such a way as to send 
even the small mind back toward the ultimate ground 
of truth. Awaken a sense of awe in the presence of the 
wonderful and the beautiful. Express a reverence for 
life in all its forms, always naturally and quietly mak- 
ing God the Author, always giving a sense of meaning 
and purpose behind all that we see and touch and feel. 
Parents who help their children thus will be continu- 
ally amazed at the capacity of the child to form an ex- 
alted idea of God and to practice his presence. 


God Is Love We have put chief emphasis thus far 
upon the idea of God as our loving Heavenly Father, 
Creator, and Friend. And rightly so. Love, and not 
fear, is the true basis of the Christian faith. But it may 
be admitted at once that the child must also learn 
early of the God of order and justice. There is no real 
conflict here. 

God who is to be obeyed and followed positively 
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and not negatively through life must be a God who 
loves and is loved, not one who is only feared. Obe- 
dience which is spiritual 1s grounded in love. But 
love does not rule out justice. In good family rela- 
tionships between parents and children, order and 
justice are based on love. In the same way, a strong 
sense of the justice and righteousness of God has its 
most sure foundation in the knowledge of his all- 
inclusive, all-comprehending goodness and love. 

Said a bewildered person recently, '' How is it pos- 
sible to believe in a just and loving ruler of a world 
like this? ” To which another replied: “ It is only pos- 
sible to explain a world like this by a just and loving 
God. For this is a world in which men are paying the 
just penalties for their sins and are being brought 
back within the forgiving compassion of God through 
the atonement of suffering.” 


God Is Just ‘The child must begin early to learn that 
in an ordered universe the breaking of natural laws 
brings pain. The fire burns. Rightly used, it gives 
light, heat, and power, and it cooks our food. Wrongly 
used, it destroys. The plant has the power of growth, 
but it must have soil and water and care. And God has 
so made us that when we do right and think right 
thoughts and keep right with our fellows, we may be 
happy. But when we do wrong, we suffer. If we lie, 
people cannot trust us. Worse still, we cannot respect 
ourselves. Said a small boy, “ Mother, if I took some- 
thing and no one missed it or saw me take it and no 
one ever knew it, would that be stealing?” “ God 
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would know,” said his mother. His first lesson — the 
lesson that one cannot escape from his conscience. 

God does not just watch to catch us in the wrong, 
but he knows and he cares. He lets us decide because 
he wants us to be strong. When we decide wrongly, 
he is hurt and he suffers with us. He forgives when we 
ask forgiveness if we are truly sorry, and he is happy 
when we are “ whole ” and feel right again. Thus we 
may reason with children. 

The parent who sees and feels this attitude toward 
God has something that the child can understand. But 
the parents must understand it first. My child and I 
are bound inseparably by the ties of love, yet the child 
is a person in his own right. I cannot possess or rule 
him. I can help him to possess and rule himself. His 
failures are my failures. Although I must punish, I do 
it with sorrow, if my love is strong. And if I am the 
right kind of parent, I am inwardly ashamed that I am 
not worthy to judge or to punish. Such integrity the 
child will intuitively grasp and under these circum- 
stances, punishment will not break the bonds of love. 

Every worthy parent must learn to administer jus- 
tice. But if he must punish he will regret that he is 
so unworthy to do so and will repent for his failures 
that made punishment necessary. Every child’s failure 
is, in part, a parent’s failure. Forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation will always follow, and the child will have 
an experience which does not remain only in the 
realm of a merely personal score between two persons, 
one of whom happens to have power and authority. 
Here is something which touches the deep principles 
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of living and the laws of life, something which has 
significance in the sight of God. The element of jus- 
tice in dealing with children is highly important in 
building their trust and faith in God. 


Discipline Has Religious Meaning Wrong ideas of 
God come often from the mishandling of discipline. 
Only the fairest and most just discipline can safely be 
associated with the idea of God. Investigation has 
shown time and again that revolt against God in ado- 
lescence is generally a revolt against unjust parental 
authority associated with religious sanctions. 

A very small boy used, without any sense of their 
meaning, swear words he had picked up from the men 
about the farm. His parents had more knowledge of 
a God of wrath than of a Heavenly Father. They 
thought of God as being more concerned with taboos 
than with the spirit of a child. They punished the lad 
severely and told him that God would let him be 
“burned eternally in hell” if he continued to say 
such words. This is stupid and tragic. In the first place, 
the hitherto meaningless words were thus firmly fixed 
in the boy’s mind by this stormy experience. But more 
than that, what right has anyone to interpret God so 
to a child? 

A child must be taught that God “knows” our 
thoughts and deeds. Remember that the Bible puts 
much stress on the thoughts — “ as [a man] thinketh 
within himself, so is he.” But we parents must not 
make God the author of our own opinions or rein- 
force our petty discipline by appeal to him. Certainly 
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God would be up to small business, indeed, reinforc- 
ing our poor opinions and our petty show of authority. 
We are subject too! Let us never forget that. Our 
judgment of our children is a judgment upon our- 
selves. 

Children must come to see why wrong is wrong. 
‘They must be helped to see the inwardness of sin. We 
must help them to overcome evil with good and to 
have the positive goodness of one who loves the right, 
rather than the negative goodness of one who only 
fears the consequence of evil. 

We have no right to interpret God as anything less 
than the highest we can conceive. And that highest is 
the Father of our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. 





Chapter 4 


“I Came that They May Have 
Life” 


F LITTLE mention of Jesus has been made up to 
] this point, it is not because he has not come often 

to mind. For indeed, it is impossible to give the 
approach to God which has been presented without 
reference to Jesus, the supreme revelation of God. It 
is the God revealed by Jesus about whom we have 
been thinking. 

It is taken for granted that the God of loving care — 
God, the Creator, God, the all-wise, the understand- 
ing, sustaining, and redeeming God — whom parents 
have been urged to show forth in their own lives and 
about whom parents are urged to teach, naturally, 
sincerely and simply, is for them the God of Jesus. If 
he is not, then it is not Christianity about which we 
are talking. 

How, then, does Jesus figure in the religious train- 
ing of our children? This book takes the point of view 
that young children should not be disturbed and con- 
fused by having adult problems of theology thrust 
upon their minds. What is needed more than anything 
else is to let the character, personality, and teaching 
of Jesus speak for themselves. The child needs no 
arguments about Jesus’ power and knowledge; he 
needs no “ proofs ” from miracles. He needs plain, 
unmistakable pictures of the crystal clear personality 
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of Jesus. He needs stories of Jesus who called little 
children unto him, who healed sick people, and fed 
hungry people. As a solid foundation for religious 
growth, your child needs an understanding of Jesus 
that can help him to understand the kind of God Jesus 
tried to reveal. He does not need just now the Lamb 
“slain from the foundation of the world’; he needs 
a Hero to worship, an example of all that is good and 
best, an ever-present Companion, a Friend and a 
Teacher. Suppose we try first to have our children 
know Jesus as children of his own day might have 
known him. For instance, those children whom he 
blessed. 


“I Am the Way” ‘The religion of Jesus is a Way of 
living. It is living in the spirit of love toward God and 
toward other persons. Love for God and love for man, 
said Jesus, are the first commandments. He lived on 
those terms. Someone has said that Jesus lived and 
taught these fundamental principles: 

The Fatherhood of God. 

The brotherhood of man. 

The value of every individual as a child of God. 

The law of love as the law of life. 

The way of service as the way of life. 

The Kingdom of God as the goal of life. 

Jesus lived these basic truths; by word and by deed 
he taught them. If you will go over them thoughtfully, 
you will see that they may be taught in relation to ex- 
perience. One has a feeling that the children of Jesus’ 
day never had much trouble understanding him. The 
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scholars, the persons who tried to make him fit into 
their theology or rejected him because he didn’t con- 
form to it, had trouble understanding him. But surely 
the children could understand. ‘They felt the radiance 
of his life. They saw him living in the experience of 
every day. They saw his way of trust and love, courage, 
self-sacrifice, and serenity of soul. They heard his sim- 
ple words which we often make so difficult. Surely 
they understood! 

Our problem with children, then, is not so much to 
interpret Jesus as to let him speak for himself. We 
wish to build attitudes of fellowship, understanding, 
and loyalty that will later serve as foundation stones 
for mature ideas and decisions. Jesus of the simple 
Gospel stories is one who speaks to the child’s heart 
and to the child’s understanding. Do not be so much 
concerned with what men have taught about the 
teaching of Jesus that you obscure for your child the 
radiance of his life and his message. 

From the time our children begin listening to sto- 
ries, we may tell them stories about Jesus. Many 
skilled teachers believe that the stories of Jesus, the 
Man, should come first. They believe that it is better 
that small children have as their first deep impres- 
sions those that will continue to serve them later on. 
This seems psychologically sound. Children who are 
learning to know and trust adults in the persons of 
their parents had best have their first deep impres- 
sions of Jesus as a strong and beautiful adult and not 
as a baby. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that it is some years before the child begins to ask, 
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“ Mother, tell me about when you were a little girl,” 
and then it is only if the child feels great respect and 
affection for her. 

There is an abundance of helps for parents in giv- 
ing the stories of Jesus. Many writers have retold the 
stories for children of different ages. Some of these 
sources are listed in the bibliography at the end of this 
chapter. It is not enough, however, simply to read the 
stories or to give the child a Bible storybook as soon 
as he is old enough to look at pictures or to begin to 
read himself. Many parents have done this, thinking 
they have fulfilled their duty, and are rather proud of 
the fact that they have given their children some “ re- 
ligious education.” Again we say, '' Better than noth- 
ing.” But the unguided use of Bible storybooks along 
with other children’s books may have little real reli- 
gious value. 


How to Use the Stories Parents need to have enough 
knowledge of Jesus to have a consistent point of view 
themselves. They need to select and use stories dis- 
criminately. These stories are not simply to entertain 
or to stimulate imagination or to teach ideas; they are 
to form impressions and attitudes as foundations for 
a growing appreciation and understanding. Are our 
children to know a man Jesus who was very kind and 
gentle and even sentimental, but with no calm, deep, 
elemental strength and courage? Are they to have a 
child Jesus who will always remain a child? Or are 
they to have a growing Person, growing “in wisdom 
and stature, and in favor with God and men ”? Simply 
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reiterating the miracles and telling how “ wonderful ”’ 
he was will not make Jesus real. We ourselves must 
feel this reality. Does the story ring true for you? Is 
this the Jesus you know and follow? Is this the Jesus 
you want your child to know and follow? 

We are here contending that we should not expect 
some writer to give our child a full appreciation of 
Jesus through the medium of a storybook alone. It is 
important that we ourselves give him the picture of 
Jesus with these stories as our tools. Steep yourself in 
these stories of Jesus. Make him live for yourself. Tell 
the stories as well as read them. Turn often from the 
child’s storybook to the Bible itself. 

More important still, do not use the stories of Jesus 
detached from life; use them in connection with the 
experiences of every day. They are not fairy tales, but 
reports from life. They have meaning for life. Do not 
read too much into the stories. Do not assume that the 
child has the same problems with the stories that 
adults may have. But think the stories through so as 
to be able to give, so far as possible, honest answers 
to the questions children may ask. 

It is better to say that we do not know than to give 
a false or careless answer. We want to open windows 
for the mind, not to close them. Dogmatic teaching 
which discourages questioning and search for wider 
meaning is untrue to the spirit of Jesus. Let the child's 
mind work. However, we are not striving simply for 
open-mindedness; rather, we are concerned with de- 
veloping attitudes of trust and confident exploration 
in the search for truth. 
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Safeguarding Impressions A young Sunday School 
teacher was telling a class of beginners the story in 
which Jesus walked on the water. She was making it 
very graphic indeed. One statement was somewhat 
startling. She said, “ Wasn’t it wonderful that Jesus 
could walk right on top of the water, and he never 
even got his feet wet! ” Aside from the question as to 
whether or not this story is of value to small children, 
it would seem that the teacher was anticipating ques- 
tions of older children or adults. She was adding un- 
necessary graphic details, so as to emphasize the spec- 
tacular and not the greatest values. It would seem that 
if the story is to be used at all with children so young, 
the emphasis should be on the faith and courage of 
Jesus, his calmness in the storm, his desire to help and 
comfort his frightened disciples. 

Let us look at the story of the feeding of the five 
thousand as it is told in John’s Gospel. This is a beau- 
tiful story, and children love it. It may be told over 
and over again. Suppose we try it somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

Once there was a little boy who loved Jesus and 
liked to go to see him and listen to the stories he 
told. One day he said, “ Mother, many people are go- 
ing out of the village into the country where people 
are coming to talk to Jesus. I want to go too.” 

“ You may go,” said his mother, “ but it is quite 
far and you will get hungry before you get back. I 
will fix a lunch for you to take along.” 

The little boy watched his mother as she wrapped 
up the lunch. There were five pieces of bread and two 
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little fish to eat with the bread. But the boy didn’t 
pay much attention to his lunch then. He was in a 
big hurry to get started. He could hardly wait for it. 

When the lunch was ready, he hurried off to the 
country and finally came to the place where a large 
group of people were listening to Jesus tell stories. 
He was so interested in listening to Jesus talk that he 
forgot all about his lunch. 

When the sun began to go down, Jesus was sorry for 
the people who had been listening all day and had 
had nothing to eat. One of the disciples said to him, 
“There is a boy here who has five pieces of bread 
and two fish.” Jesus told him to have all the people 
sit down, and then he took the bread and fish and 
when he had thanked God for them, as he always 
thanked God for all good things, he broke them into 
pieces and asked some of his helpers to give them to 
the people to eat. 

Some teachers or parents might tell the story to very 
young children with great emphasis on the power of 
Jesus to turn a little food into much food, dwelling in 
detail on the large number of people who were pres- 
ent, how very hungry they were, and what large bas- 
kets of food were left over. It is doubtful if these are 
the best points of emphasis for children. Certainly we 
do not wish to obscure the things to which they more 
naturally respond — the boy’s opportunity and will- 
ingness to share and especially Jesus’ kindness to all 
the people. 

Because we want our children to know Jesus Christ 
throughout life as a friend and guide, an example and 
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ideal, we do not want them to see a strange figure who 
did only unusual things — not first of all a wonder- 
worker, but rather a beautiful, strong person, gentle, 
kind, and true; not a ghostly figure, but one who 
shared the common life, in its work and play, joy 
and sorrow. 

This is the Jesus who can and will mean something 
to children and through whom we can show them 
what God is like. If children have been carefully 
taught in this way about Jesus and have learned to 
love him, they will have little difficulty in adolescence 
with Christ, the Son of God, who is their Saviour. 

Remember that the stories must come through the 
crucible of your own thought and experience. The 
child must see that these stories have present meaning 
for you, if he is later to think of them for his adoles- 
cent and adult life. You have an opportunity to inter- 
pret, as the child may progressively understand, the 
Jesus whom your child can love and follow. 

Thoughtful parents may have considerable trouble 
with the Easter story. With its background of the cross, 
the Crucifixion of Jesus is perplexing and disturbing 
to sensitive children. Some parents prefer that their 
children hear little of it until they are old enough to 
understand. Some Churches do not teach small chil- 
dren the story of the Crucifixion and Resurrection, 
but make Easter time a rejoicing in new life and the 
evidence of God’s power to make all things new again. 
However, it is probably wise to give most children a 
very simple, carefully told, unemotionalized account 
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quite early, at least by the time they start school. This 
avoids the shock they may receive when they hear that 
“the Jews killed Jesus,” or other remarks. 

A matter-of-fact account is best. The parents should 
be prepared to answer questions and to give an inter- 
pretation, if necessary, but only so far as seems neces- 
sary. Do we want to fix a hatred of the “ wicked 
people ” who killed Jesus; or do we want our children 
to see that fear, selfishness, ignorance, and sin are to 
blame? If we want our children to hate sin but not 
sinners, here is one place to start. Jesus forgave those 
who betrayed him and asked God to forgive them. Let 
us center on the courage of Jesus and the power and 
love of God, not on the horror and the cruelty of men. 

As for the Resurrection story, we want our children 
to have the good news that Christ lives. It is not so 
important that children try to understand our adult 
theological problems; it is important that they learn 
the victory of life over death, of good over evil. This 
should stand out above the picture of human wicked- 
ness and of the agony on the cross. There are groups 
today who in their teaching of little children concen- 
trate upon the sacrifice of Jesus for their sins, upon the 
necessity for accepting him to save them from everlast- 
ing punishment. There is a good deal of emphasis on 
“ being washed in the blood ” and other familiar con- 
cepts. We do not ridicule this approach. We simply 
ask parents to read the Gospels again and to read them 
through entirely. Present Him whose picture you find 
there in his full stature, the many-sided, well-bal- 
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anced Son of Man, who came that “they may have 
life, and may have it abundantly.” 

If you are a parent whose love and character have 
made you able to see something of the true meaning of 
parenthood, and if you find Jesus a daily companion, 
you will be able to make him real for your children. 


Chapter 5 
Lamp of Our Feet 


HAT DO WE believe about the Bible? What 
۱ Ñ do we know about how it came to be? What 

does it mean and how does it really count in 
our own lives? 

We can search for these answers with our children. 
We need not be Bible “ experts ” before we can begin 
to help them. But if we do not feel the need to answer 
these questions for ourselves, we shall be able to do 
very little for our children. 

One may hazard the statement that many parents 
have an uneasy feeling that their children ought to be 
learning about the Bible. This is indicated by their 
frequent demands that the Sunday School “ teach the 
Bible.” But these same parents cannot make a very 
satisfactory showing as to their own knowledge of the 
Bible and its place in their daily lives. Often they are 
not taking the trouble to find the answers to the ques- 
tions with which we began this chapter. 

Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill has said, “ The Bible is meant 
to reach children first through the thinking and the 
living of their parents long before children can under- 
stand the relatively mature speech in which the Bible 
is written.” If the Bible is our Book, we can give it to 
our children. 

Parents should attend a good class for real Bible 
study. If such is not available, help to get one started. 
Read a few of the many excellent books which are 
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available, some of which are suggested at the end of 
this book. And study your own Bible. The Bible 
will stand any amount of questioning and search. It 
always comes out on top in a tussle with an honest 
mind, It cannot reveal itself with the covers closed! 


Making the Bible Live Of course we want our chil- 
dren to “ get the Bible.” But what do we want them to 
get? Dates and events? Facts about the Bible? Mere 
skill in finding verses? 

The most vital and significant thing in the Bible is 
religion. Who has not known persons who “ knew ” a 
good deal of Bible and had precious little of the spirit 
of Christianity? The Bible is important as history, 
though its aim is not to record history. It is important 
as literature. It is a great storehouse of human wisdom 
and experience. But it is pre-eminently a book of re- 
ligion. And religion means life. Religion cannot re- 
main in a book. It must step forth into life. The Bible 
has to be “ translated ”’ anew for every person and be- 
come revelation for each one, as God opens up each 
person’s heart and mind through growth and experi- 
ence. 

If the Bible has helped parents to know and under- 
stand God, if they have found a living faith based on 
the Word of God, they can take their children to the 
Bible and help them to see for themselves the many 
ways in which people have discovered God and in 
which he has revealed himself to his people, including 
themselves. 

Children will appreciate the Bible if it is associated 
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with many happy hours of companionship in story- 
telling and study with their parents. They will respect 
it because they see that their parents respect it, use 
it, and get strength and comfort from it. They will 
learn to love it because they have been helped to find 
in it the answers to their questions about the meaning 
of life. 


Letting the Bible Speak for Itself Much of the finest 
teaching that is in the Bible is set forth in simple story 
and precept which are so true to human experience 
that they need no elaborate explanations. Must we not 
admit that it is not knowledge about the Bible, or his- 
torical criticism, or complex surveys, that we need 
most, but rather persistent, unclouded everyday ex- 
posure to its light and truth? As the Book of life, the 
Bible has molded character and shaped the destinies 
of men through generations — not by means of books 
of interpretation, but by its own pages. 

This is not to discredit scholarship. Much that has 
been discovered about the Bible, even in recent years, 
will help us to understand it. But there is no substi- 
tute for firsthand knowledge. ‘The Bible is thought of 
as an ancient Book, largely out of date, only by those 
who have never given it a chance to speak to their 
hearts and minds. We often do the Bible great vio. 
lence. We make its stories strange and faraway, stories 
of another land and an ancient people. We do not seek 
to find the thread of living human experience that 
links us with the people in its pages as though they 
were contemporary. We wrench its verses from their 
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context to make them proof texts for every conceiv. 
able occasion. We try to make history of its folk tales. 
We try to make science of its poetry. We try to make 
fact of its beautiful allegories by which ancient teach- 
ers sought to convey the truth. 

But the Bible stands the test because it is truth. 
Truth is more than fact. Things are not true because 
they are in the Bible; they are in the Bible because 
they are true. The Bible does not need to be protected 
or defended. It must and it can stand the test of ex- 
perience. And that is the test which it demands! 

A college boy whose sensitiveness and emotional 
unbalance, along with the eager searching of a bril- 
liant mind, has brought him to confusion and uncer- 
tainty, cried out in bitter protest that the Bible was 
not what he had been led to believe. The narrow and 
pious view that had been given him in childhood 
would not stand the test of wider knowledge and ex- 
perience. His teacher pointed out that he was in real- 
ity revolting against the whole narrow concept of life 
which his home had given him, and was making his re- 
ligion, and particularly the Bible, the immediate ob- 
ject of his attack. He was reminded that the disturb- 
ance that caused him to question the Bible was not 
the fault of the Bible but of the wrong views he had 
been given. 

“Simply forget that you have been told how you 
must feel toward the Bible, or what you must believe 
about it,” said the teacher. “ Go to the Bible and read 
it, as you would any literature, to find out the answer 
to your questions. Let it speak to your heart as well 
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as to your mind. You do not have to believe anything 
about the Bible. But you will.” 

That college boy knew very little of the Bible. He 
only knew that he had been taught that he must be- 
lieve every word of it literally. He had often had it 
quoted to prove him wrong or to threaten him with 
dire punishment. He had little memory of happy 
hours with it. He had no experience of it as a source 
of joy and comfort to his parents or to himself. 

Here was a boy who loved literature. He spent long 
hours with the poets, where his own poetic nature and. 
imaginative mind were unhampered in a search for 
beauty, truth, and meaning. How he would have loved 
the psalms, had he been given the right conception of 
them! Parents with a wrong idea of the Bible and nar- 
. row, negative religious faith had practically closed to 
their son the greatest of all books. 


Helping Children to Understand Memorizing Scrip- 
ture verses or hymns is not always the same as under- 
standing what the words mean. We all smile at the 
child who had been taught the hymn containing the 
words, “ The consecrated cross I’ll bear.” 

But he had learned the words before he could read 
and he thought the hymn said something about a 
“ cross-eyed bear.” 

On the other hand, if children understand, partly 
at least, what they memorize, the results are quite dif- 
ferent. There is good point to the story of the Sunday 
School class that had tried to learn the verse, “ It is I; 
be not afraid.” The following Sunday not one child 
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could recall the verse except a little colored boy, who 
rendered it thus: “ Don’t be scared; ’t ain’t nobody 
but me.” This youngster had translated the text into 
his own language, and probably in terms of his own 
experience, and he remembered. 

This leads us to emphasize what would seem to be 
a sound principle: We do not learn Scripture only to 
carry it tucked away in memory so that it may mean 
something to us when we get older. Of course any 
Scripture worth learning at all will grow in meaning 
as we grow in experience and comprehension. But it 
must mean something now in order to be more than 
mere repetition of words. 


Relating the Bible to Everyday Living ‘The logic 
which runs, “ Children should have the Bible when 
they are young so that they will have it all ready wait- 
ing for them when they grow up,” does not run far 
enough. The more complete statement would be, 
“Children should learn the Bible as children, when 
they are young, and keep on learning it for each stage 
of their development.’ 

Some folks seem to think that you can stuff the 
child’s mind with enough Bible to last him all his life, 
and that if you do not do this when he is a child, he 
will never read the Bible later on. That depends. If 
the Bible is taught interestingly and meaningfully 
early in life, there is more than an even chance that it 
will continue to be interesting later in life. But if 
taught wrongly early in life, the Bible may become a 
neglected, if not a despised, hook later on. 
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Our whole purpose in teaching the Bible to chil- 
dren should be to teach children the Bible. We can 
risk what they will do with it in youth and adulthood 
if we play fair with them in childhood. Let’s quit wor- 
rying about “ storing ” the child mind with the Bible, 
and put our effort on getting the Bible into his ex- 
perience. Then nothing can take it away from him. 

Parents must seek to give meaning to the Scriptures 
through making their own lives an interpretation, and 
through seeking to relate the Scripture to the daily 
experience of their children. Of what use is it to tell 
our children that the Bible is a Book of truth if we 
do not turn to it for guidance? Of what value is it to 
tell them that it shows us what God wants us to do, if 
we ourselves do not use it to give us that knowledge? 

While we should not read too much of our adult 
feelings or interpretations into Bible stories for our 
children, we should not give the impression that these 
stories are just “ children’s stories ” — for them, but 
not for us. Children look forward to being like adults, 
with adult privileges. For example, it is difficult to get 
some children to see why they should go to bed at an 
early hour while older people can stay up as long as 
they wish. Later they outgrow this restriction on their 
free choice. We do not want them to outgrow their 
religious interests and practices in like manner, sim. 
ply because these have been identified only with child. 
hood. 

Ideas and knowledge must change and grow. But 
attitudes and feelings are very early becoming perma- 
nently a part of life. It is important therefore not to 
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identify religion only with the desires, the problems, 
and the limitations of childhood. Children are grow- 
ing persons, and the adult is already present in the 
child. Religion must be adapted to the needs of chil- 
dren, but it need not be childish. 


Grading Scripture for Children A good deal of 
thought has gone into selecting and grading Bible ma- 
terial for children. Naturally there is difference of 
opinion among leaders about this selecting and grad- 
ing, because the understanding and receptibility of 
children vary widely, and the skill and judgment of 
parents and teachers also differ. Hence, mere grading 
of the material is not an infallible guide. With many 
Bible stories the selection of detail, the points of em- 
phasis, the manner of telling and of illustrating make 
all the difference between their proper use with three- 
year-olds and with ten-year-olds. 

Take, for example, the story of Samuel. From a de- 
lightful little story for tiny tots of a little boy whose 
mother let him help in the Church and who listened 
to God, this story can grow with the years into the por- 
trait of an ancient man of God whose righteousness 
and strength helped to mold a nation. 


Principles for Selecting Bible Stories ‘There are 
some principles for the selection of Bible material for 
use with children that may prove helpful. Application 
of these principles depends on the good judgment of 
the teacher or parent. ‘They take into account other 
factors than the age of the child, such as emotional 
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qualities, imagination, and ability to grasp abstract 
ideas. No one principle or combination of principles 
is conclusive. 

First, is there an interest, or can a normal interest 
be created? The use of a Bible story or passage need 
not wait for a child’s interest; interest may be created. 
But a story or lesson so far outside the child’s needs 
or interest as to have to be forced upon him can have 
little value. 

Secondly, does the story have any real present mean- 
ing? Does it have any meaning now which can serve 
as a steppingstone to larger meaning later on? Does it 
serve the purpose of forming impressions and atti- 
tudes which shall be a foundation for a growing ap- 
preciation and understanding? This does not pertain 
only to “ rational '' meaning, that is, appeal to reason 
and complete understanding with the mind. It per- 
tains also to “ feeling ” meaning, that is, the emotional 
attitudes and satisfactions that come through the 
senses. For instance, parents may read aloud some of 
the great psalms, and other passages, which because of 
their literary quality rank with great music in effect, 
and give a sense of well-being and trust. Because this 
will be reflected perhaps in the voice and manner of 
the reader, the reading will have a meaning to chil- 
dren far beyond the range of their present intellectual 
grasp. 

Thirdly, what sort of permanent impression is the 
story likely to make? Here again not only selection 
but handling is involved. One child remembered Jesus 
as “a man full of nails,” from the Crucifixion story. 
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Another had from the story of the Flood a nightmar- 
ish picture of mothers and children drowning, with 
God looking on in anger. Another said that God once 
made the people of Israel go and chop off the heads of 
some people he didn’t like. It is unfortunate when 
such are the permanent impressions and the dominant 
ones. We must add that in the cases cited the fault was 
probably in very bad use of the stories, though such 
impressions may occur when children are too young 
to grasp the larger meaning, but not too young to get 
vivid single impressions. ‘The unskilled storyteller 
may overemphasize and dramatize the least important 
details, as has been illustrated earlier in this book. 

Finally, does the story tend to develop apprecia- 
tion? Does it add legitimately to the child’s wholesome 
sense of wonder? Does it add in any way to a sense of 
beauty and holiness? Does it add to a sense of meaning 
and security, or does it promote fear and dread? Does 
it help to develop appreciation of the Bible as a source 
of interesting and helpful things to enjoy and think 
about? Does it help to bind child and parent in a sat- 
isfying common experience? 

One of the Boards of Christian Education uses the 
following principles in selecting Bible materials for 
use in its curriculum: 

“(1) Is this Scripture within the comprehension 
of the learner as it stands or as it may be retold or in- 
terpreted? (2) Will it make a definite contribution 
to his knowledge of the content of the Bible? (3) Will 
its omission result in ignorance of a part of Scripture 
with which he should become familiar? (4) Will it 
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help him to understand the revelation of God and his 
purpose for us and for the world? (5) Will it con- 
tribute to his mental, moral, and spiritual growth? 
(6) Does it teach the lesson intended without reading 
into it a meaning that is not there? (7) Is it in har- 
mony with the general trend of the revelation found 
in the Scriptures? Can it be used without giving false 
ideas? (8) Can it be related to the learner’s experi- 
ence? 

“ Memory Scripture should be selected on the prin- 
ciples: (1) that it is related to the lesson or unit of 
lessons which is being used at the time; (2) that its 
own beauty makes it worth memorizing; (3) that it 
is understandable by the learner; (4) that it has some 
present value for the learner; and (5) that it sum- 
marizes truth or provides for organizing it in the 
mind of the learner.” 


Getting Perspective Perhaps one of the most com- 
mon experiences of persons with regard to the Bible 
is the fragmentary, hodgepodge knowledge they have 
of it, and the jumbled impressions. This may be due 
to hit-and-miss [Sunday School] telling of unrelated 
Bible stories for which the setting and relation to the 
whole are not later supplied. It may be due to a mor- 
alistic use of the Bible as a book of proof texts to suit 
any and all occasions. Many adults who thought they 
knew something of the Bible, but who had a super- 
ficial and often largely false total impression of it, 
have been amazed when they have made a fresh study 
from a historical point of view, or a study of whole 
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books. Putting some of their favorite verses into cor- 
rect context and perspective has sometimes been a 
shock, but it generally engenders new enthusiasm. 

We will seek for our children this total view. For 
example, they will at first have only incidents from 
the story of Moses, or of David, but over a few years 
we should seek to fill out the portrait until they see the 
whole life and work in full view. At first there will be 
only incidents from the life of Jesus, but ultimately 
there must be a total view — his life story as we have 
it, his mission and his message, and the marvelous 
“ wholeness ” of the Christ in which God is at last so 
fully revealed. 

Let us not think of the Old Testament as being pre- 
eminently the children’s part of the Bible. We are 
likely to do this because the stories there are more in 
detail and seem easier to use, or because we associate 
these stories with our own childhood. Perhaps the 
practice of giving the Old Testament so largely to 
young children and then neglecting their religious 
training later, when they should have got equal knowl- 
edge of the New Testament, accounts for the fact that 
so many young people and adults have a sub-Christian 
or even unchristian idea of God. 

While all Scripture is of value, it is not all equally 
valuable for all ages and all purposes. Certainly it 
would seem logical that a child’s knowledge of the 
Gospels should receive early and persistent attention. 
Stories from the life of Jesus should be used over and 
over again, as single events, and woven into the life 
story. By the time the child is eight or ten, if not be- 
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fore, he should hear the entire Gospel, probably Mark, 
or a harmony Gospel compiled from the three Synop- 
tic Gospels. We want our children to have the God 
that Jesus made known to the world. 


Suggested Bible Readings ‘The following suggested 
Bible readings will not suit everyone. This is a fairly 
broad selection, but it does not attempt to list many 
desirable verses and short passages that are valuable. 
Very little of the Bible is suited for direct reading 
with children under school age. It is better to tell the 
story in language suited to small children. Parents 
are advised to follow the recommended storybooks for 
selection and style, but not to rely entirely on reading. 
Make the story your own and tell it. 

The arrangement in the sequence of the books of 
the Bible does not indicate that stories and passages 
should be used in this order. Such is not the case. Fur- 
thermore, in most of the longer selections, frequent 
omission of details will be necessary, the selecting of 
details depending somewhat on the child’s develop- 
ment and ability to understand. 

Besides a standard version of the Bible, parents 
will do well to have a modern translation, such as 
Moffatt, to aid in interpretation. 

Genesis Chs. 1:1 to 2:3 The Story of Creation 

Chs. 2:4 to 3:24 The Creation of Man and 
His Fall 

Ch. 11:1-9 The Tower of Babel 

Chs. 12:1-9; 13:1-13; 18:16-33 The Story of 
Abraham 
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Chs. 28:10 to 29:20; 35:9-15 The Story of 
Jacob 
Chs. 37:2-36; 39:1-6; 19-23; 40 to 45 ‘The 
Story of Joseph 
Exodus Chs. 1:8 to 6:1 The Story of Moses 
(Some passages should be omitted.) 
Chs. 12:29-36; 14:5-31 The Escape from 
Egypt 
Chs. 19:1-6; 20:1-17 Moses Receives the 
Commandments 
Joshua Chs. 23; 24 For Joshua’s Address 
Judges Chs. 1 to 16 For vivid narratives, espe- 
cially ch. 7, The Story of Gideon, and ch. 
16:4-31, The Story of Samson. The stories 
should be selected in the light of the chil- 
dren’s age, and elements of cruelty avoided. 
Ruth Entire book 
I Samuel Chs.1 tog Samuel’s Call 
Chs. و‎ to 11 Saul Made King 
Chs. 16 to 31 Early Years of David 
II Samuel Chs. 4:4; 9:1-13 David and Mephibo- 
sheth 
Chs. 15; 16:15 to 18:18 Absalom’s Revolt 
I Kings Chs.1to4 The Story of Solomon 
Chs. 17 to ı19 Elijah 
II Kings Chs. 2:1-22; 4:8 to 8:15 The Story of 
Elisha 
Chs. 18 to 20 Hezekiah’s Faith 
Ezra Chs. 1; 3 to 6 Rebuilding the Temple 
Nehemiah Chs.1;2;4to6 Rebuilding the Wall 
of Jerusalem 
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Esther Entire book, as a story, especially chs. 1 
to 7 

Psalms Ps. 1; 15; 10; 23; 67; 0O0; 100; 117; 125; 
130; and fragments of others, especially 119; 
121; 136 

Isaiah Much of Isaiah may be read for its sheer 
beauty, especially chs. 6; 9; 35; 40; 52; 53; 
58; 60; 61. 

Jeremiah Jeremiah’s call (Jer., ch. 1) should be 
read, and several of his stories are delightful: 
Stories of the Potter, chs. 18; 19, The Story 
of Obedience, ch. 35. Also ch. 36, The Burn- 
ing of His Writings 

Hosea | Very little of the prophets may be read to 

Amos children, but stories of Amos, Micah, 

Micah and Hosea may be interestingly told. 

Daniel Chs. 1 to 6 

Jonah Entire book, as a story 

The Gospels The older children should have a 

whole Gospel, probably Mark, or a harmony 
of the Synoptic Gospels, read straight through. 
In any case, we should try to give them a sense 
of the movement of events and the total view 
of Jesus’ life as Gospel writers presented it. 
However, before that time many passages will 
have become familiar, such as: 

The Birth of Jesus Luke 2:1-20; Matt., ch. و‎ 
Jesus’ Boyhood Luke 2:39-52 

Jesus’ Baptism Matt. 3:1-6, 13-17 

The Temptation Matt. 4:1-11 

The Sermon on the Mount Matt., chs. 5 to 7 
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At Work in Galilee Mark 1:14 to 6:13; 8:1- 
7+915 

Stories Jesus Told Luke 10:25-37; chs. 15; 
16:19-31; 18:9-14 

Jesus Goes to Jerusalem Mark, chs. 10 to 13 

The Last Week Mark, chs. 14 to 16 

There are many beautiful passages in John, 

such as ch. 15:1-17, The Vine and the 

Branches, which should not be neglected. 

The Acts Most of The Acts can be made interest- 
ing to older children, but the following pas- 
sages are of special appeal: 

Chs. 6; 7 
Ch. 9: 1-30 
Ch. 17:13-34 
Chs. 25; 26 
Ghee4 

Philemon The little book of Philemon is delight- 
ful if one takes the trouble to learn its his- 
torical setting and meaning. It makes a lovely 
story to tell. 

I Corinthians Ch. 13, should be learned early, as 
should also the Beatitudes and other passages. 
Most of the letters of Paul are of little interest 
or meaning to children, as are the remaining 
books of the New Testament. 


Some Stories to Be Told to the Youngest Children 


The First Christmas Luke 2:1-20 
How the Wise Men Found Jesus Matt. 2:1-12 
The Boy Jesus Goes on a Journey Luke 2:41-52 
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A Boy Who Returned Home Luke 15:11-32 

The Man Who Fell Among Thieves Luke 10:30- 
37 

The Boy Who Lived in the Temple I Sam., chs. 
1 to 3 

The Coat of Many Colors Gen., ch. 37 

The Baby Who Was Found by the River Ex. 2: 

1—10 

A Shepherd Boy and a Bear I Sam. 17:33-36 

David and Three Brave Captains I Chron. 11:15- 
19 

The Boy Who Shared His Lunch John 6:5-11 


Bible Passages to Learn 


The Ten Commandments Ex. 20:1-17 
The Shepherd Psalm Ps. 23 

The Beatitudes Matt. 5:1-12 

The Lord’s Prayer Matt. 6:9-18 

The Golden Rule Matt. 7:12 

The First Psalm 

The Love Chapter I Cor., ch. 13 





Chapter 6 


The Meaning and Practice of 
Prayer 


order my relation with my child that in these 
matters where religion is at stake he should 
never have cause to distrust me.” 

The matter of this deep trust is vitally at stake in 
the prayer life of parents, for in prayer, expressed or 
unexpressed, we shall certainly reveal our sincerity or 
insincerity. The deep inner motives, the things we 
live by, are known to our children. Consciously or un- 
consciously, they sense our aspirations, our hopes, our 
fears. Our fundamental faith or our lack of faith can- 
not be hidden! 

Prayer is a highly personal matter. But prayer is 
born, says Rufus Jones, out of our need for spiritual 
fellowship. As it is a means of fellowship with God, 
so it is also a means of fellowship among men. In the 
family the fellowship side of prayer is highly impor- 
tant. It brings the family together before the throne 
of grace. It magnifies the sense of all for each and each 
for all. It identifies the need of each with the desire of 
all, and the common need with the desire of each. 

Prayer brings God into the family. That family of 
which God is a recognized member, and not just a vis- 
itor, is mightily enlarged. Sincere prayer and the con- 
ditions that make it possible tend to lift family life to 


Se Dean Sperry, “ Above all else, I should so 
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higher levels, to keep the sights high, to push the hori- 
zons back. It is difficult to be selfish and mean when 
in the intimate companionship of the family our 
thoughts and actions are brought in review before 
God. 


“ Prayer Is the Soul’s Sincere Desire” ‘The first qual- 
ity of prayer is sincerity. To profess desire for that 
which we do not really desire, or for what we think we 
ought to desire, is to delude ourselves, but not God. 

True prayer must be the soul’s sincere desire for 
that which is truly desirable. That is why sincere 
prayer helps to keep first things first. We may desire 
to have our own way, but the desirable way is God's 
way. “ Not my will, but thine.” 


Prayer Is Talking Prayer is talking to God. Children 
can be led to talk to God quite naturally. This is why 
we should encourage them to talk to God in their own 
words as well as in the words of prayers they have 
learned. Memorized prayers are helpful to guide the 
child’s thoughts. They help to give him a mode and a 
medium of expression. If used with understanding, 
they grow richer in association and meaning. But they 
can be mere rote. The words may be sounds with little 
meaning. 

Use prepared prayers, but encourage the child to 
talk to God in his own way. He will be helped if his 
parents also talk naturally to God in conversational 
manner and in words which he can understand. Par- 
ents, however, should not pray in this manner only 
for the effect on the child. He will need to feel that 
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the words are their prayer also, expressing things 
common to him and to them. The child does not want 
us merely to put words into his mouth, or to say his 
prayer for him; let him rather say “ our ” prayer for 
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us. 


Prayer Is Listening Prayer is not only talking to 
God; it is listening to God. In fact, the latter may be 
the more important. It is relatively easier to train 
children to talk to God, to express to him their desires 
and needs as well as their thanks and adoration, than 
to teach them how to listen. 

It is hard to hear the “ still small voice ” in the din 
of life by which modern children are surrounded. 
They need to learn the use of silence. Some mothers 
have had great success in cultivating the use of the 
quiet time. They have begun when the children were 
very young to make the rest period a precious time of 
quiet conversation, soft music, appreciation of beauty, 
restful fellowship, which children love. Amazing have 
been the resources of poise, reflection, and spiritual 
insight some children have shown. 

In some families a place of quiet has been set aside 
where one may go to recover his poise when tensions 
arise. Children as young as five or six have learned to 
retreat voluntarily for a quiet tussle with their own 
spirits when they have lost control. But the same sort 
of self-discipline is necessary for the parents if this is 
to be achieved. 

This training in meditation and listening to God 
requires time which many parents do not feel they can 
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spare. It requires preparation of heart and mind. The 
story of Susannah Wesley’s remarkable adventures 
with her many children, so beautifully told in Susan- 
nah’s Sanctuary, by John and Mazelle Thomas, should 
prove a challenge to any mother. 


Prayer Is Rejoicing “ Religion is adoration,” said 
the great mystic Von Hugel. Yes, adoration and 
thanksgiving. Prayer must not be too much associated 
in the minds of children with the overserious and 
with problem-solving. The right sort of prayer ex- 
perience should aid in a happy, appreciative approach 
to life. If God shares our highest moments of joy and 
expectancy, he will seem more real in our moments 
of deepest need. 

That is why we should often direct children’s 
thoughts to God in praise and thanksgiving at times 
of greatest joy and happiness. We hear of parents’ tell- 
ing a child to ask God to forgive him and help him 
to be a good boy when he has misbehaved, or to turn 
to God for help when things go badly and he is hurt 
or disappointed. Less often do we hear them suggest- 
ing when the child is bursting with joy and exaltation 
at some triumph that he thank God for his goodness. 
God must be the Companion of all our ways, no 
stranger to any experience, or to any time or place. 


Form and Content We have already suggested that 
prayer should be both formal and informal. We need 
to avoid rote prayers, repeated over and over end- 
lessly — “ vain repetitions.” As fast as the child is able, 
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he may be led to learn several prayers of different form 
and content. Thus his praying is less likely to be mere 
ritual, and his thought and expression will be en- 
riched. 

The content of prayer is highly important. The 
prayers of parents will help to fix ideas about God in 
the child’s mind. What sort of God do you pray to? 
Do your prayers reveal a broad, rich, many-sided ex- 
perience of God, or do your prayers, because they 
have little variety and little thought, express only a 
limited, one-sided concept of God? This is important. 
Your prayers are revealing your God to your children. 

Similarly, the child’s prayers should come to have 
breadth and richness as he grows in experience and as 
life becomes more complex. 

The use of printed prayers in good literary style 
and with the stately language of religion is to be en- 
couraged. The child should start with the simplest 
words and ideas as, for instance, he does in learning 
to read, but just as we would not keep his reading 
forever confined to nursery rhymes, even though they 
may grow in meaning and have many happy associa- 
tions, so we shall not want his prayers to be forever 
the limited prayers of babyhood. 

Using the forms and words of printed prayers, 
either read or memorized, has of course the risk of 
rote saying. But it need not be so. One who would 
learn to write poetry must steep himself in the mas- 
ters. He will learn form and style. But if he would 
write his own poetry, he must learn to speak from 
his heart. 
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The Steps in Prayer A Chinese student put the steps 
in prayer thus: 

1. Stillness. 

2. Reverence. 

3. Humility. 

4. Faith. 

5. Obedience. 

6. Love. 

It would seem that there might be not only the 
“steps” of prayer, but the aims or objectives of 
prayer life. It is well to keep these things in mind as 
we try to help our children to develop the attitude 
and habit of prayer. 

Prayer aims, not at changing God, but at changing 
ourselves. We must change our relation to God in 
order that his relation to us may be what he desires. 
One function of prayer is to revalue and transform 
the whole of life, including work and play, the physi- 
cal and the mental. 

God is our Refuge and Source of renewal, and 
prayer is our ascent to him. “ The praying man,” says 
Dr. Buttrick, “ must believe that man is free, that God 
is near and good.” 


When Shall We Pray? When shall we pray? The 
question has already been answered, at least by impli- 
cation. ‘‘ Pray without ceasing.” But there should be 
times for prayer. One answer for busy, highly organ- 
ized families might be to have no stated hour, but to 
sce that prayer gets into the family schedule fre- 
quently. Spontaneity is of great value in religious nur- 
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ture. Many family experiences or incidents which in- 
volve parent and child in close personal contact may 
be excellent occasions for prayer. This problem will 
receive more attention in a later chapter. 

Whenever the time, it is important in the family 
worship, or in the bedtime period of conversation and 
prayer, to relate it to the total experience of the day. 
We must strive thus to keep prayer from being iso- 
lated from the total experience and God only partially 
related to life. How many children have been con- 
ditioned to think of God as caring for them while 
they sleep and not to think of his care in every waking 
moment too! 


When Is Prayer Answered? What about answer to 
prayer? Children will need help at this point. For in- 
stance, they should never be encouraged to pray only 
for things, as if God would hand them out or they 
could be secured without human effort. They should 
pray that God will give them strength to act, not that 
God will act for them. Children must begin very early 
to realize that God has to think of the greater good. It 
was a long step in my thinking when as a small boy 
I began to see that God could not very well send rain 
on our cornfield where rain was needed and at the 
same time keep dry the neighbor’s newly bunched 
alfalfa across the road. 

The rain that spoils one person's picnic day may 
save another’s crop, or water the thirsty birds and ani- 
mals. We may point out to the children that the water 
that comes from our well deep down in the ground, 
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or from the reservoir, fell on the earth as rain many 
years ago and perhaps many miles away. God has to 
plan for everybody, and he works both at long and at 
short range. Some of his plans we can know and under- 
stand, but not all. 

The manner of praying begins to shape the child’s 
attitudes. For instance, he should not pray, “ Dear 
God, please don’t let the rain spoil our picnic tomor- 
row,” but, “ Dear God, we thank thee for the rain 
which makes things grow and cools and cleans the air.” 
Here is an important difference. 

There is a delightful story of the small son of a poor 
mother. He prayed often before Christmas for a cer- 
tain gift. His mother was greatly worried as to what 
might happen to his faith when she was not able to 
provide the gift. Christmas came and the gift was not 
provided. The mother said, “ I’m sorry that God did 
not answer your prayer.” “ Oh, he answered all right,” 
said the boy. “ He said, ‘ No.’ ” That boy had learned 
something of the meaning of prayer. God may say, 
ENON 

Children trained to a naive idea of how God an- 
swers prayer are ill-prepared for shock or disaster. It 
takes them a long time to learn the import of Jesus’ 
words, “ He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
the good.” We must continually undergird the prayer 
life with knowledge of the orderly way in which God 
works in his world. No wonder so many children for- 
sake prayer when they begin to find out “ how things 
really work”! Prayer and discovery must go hand in 
hand. Prayer must keep step with discovery. 
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In addition to a knowledge of God’s orderly work 
in his world, we can help children to develop an ap- 
preciation of how God works through persons. He 
can’t do our task for us. He wants us to grow strong 
that we may help him to build his world. Prayer can 
be related to life. Let no occasion be lost to carry 
prayer into action. In prayer we are helping our chil- 
dren to express the deeper motives by which they live 
and test them against a growing appreciation of the 
justice and love and majesty of God. 


Illustrative Prayers ‘The prayers that follow are not 
intended for repeated use or for memorizing, though 
some of them may well be so used. Rather, they are 
intended for illustrations. Children should be encour- 
aged and guided in making their own prayers. Parents 
need to have in mind that prayer should be meaning- 
ful, and therefore in language understandable to the 
child at his present age and experience. At the same 
time children should be getting accustomed to the 
more stately language of formal prayer. Both formal 
and informal prayers should be used. 

The prayers that follow are not of the more formal 
or liturgical type, for such can be readily found in 
The Book of Common Worship, Revised, and in devo- 
tional material. Rather, these attempt for the most 
part to express everyday needs and thoughts in lan- 
guage meaningful to children. In most cases the thee’s 
and thou’s have been retained, though some parents 
will no doubt prefer the more intimate modern 
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For Little Children 


We thank thee, our dear Father, 
For watchful care all night, 

And now we thank thee once again 
For lovely morning light. 





So many things have gone to rest. 
The world seems sleeping too. 

And now, O God, I’m off to sleep; 
Keep me the whole night through. 





O God, we are so glad you give 
To all of us the chance to live; 
Bless everybody, everywhere, 
And keep us all within thy care. 


Table Grace 


We thank thee, God, for milk and bread 


And all our daily food; 
These gifts remind us day by day, 
Our Father, thou art good. 





We thank thee, Father, for this food 
To keep us well and strong; 

And may we ever mindful be, 
Our lives to thee belong. 
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Be present at our table, Lord; 
Be here and everywhere adored; 
Thy children bless, and grant that we 
May eat and drink to honor thee. Amen. 
— Verkuyl (Adapted). 


At this table, Lord, we ask 
That thou wilt be our guest. 

We thank our Father for this food, 
And may we all be blest. 


For Older Children 


O God, may we ever seek what is true, see what is 
beautiful, love what is pure, and follow what is right, 
for the sake of Him who is truth and loveliness, purity 
and righteousness, even Jesus Christ our Lord. 

— From Prayers for Junior Worship. 


Holy God, who madest me 

And all things else to worship thee; 

Keep me fit in mind and heart, 

Body and soul to take my part. 

Fit to stand, and fit to run, 

Fit for sorrow, fit for fun, 

Fit for work, and fit for play, 

Fit to face life day by day. 

Holy God, who madest me, 

Make me fit to worship thee. Amen. 
— From Orders of Service, Children’s. 
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Dear Father, I thank thee for all the wonderful 
things thou hast made. Thou hast made me and dost 
care for me, and for that I am happy. I thank thee for 
my home and my parents. Help me, O God, to be 
worthy of their love and of thine, for Jesus’ sake. 
Amen. 


Another day has gone and I am ready for the night. 
Father, forgive me for all my failures to be my best 
today. Keep me safe through the night, and may I be 
able tomorrow to live more as thou wouldst have me 
live. Amen. 


O God, we praise thee for thy goodness and for thy 
continued care for this world that thou hast made. 
Help us to work with thee in thy world to make it 
kinder and happier and to remove suffering and sor- 
row. Amen. 


God, our Father, I need thy help always in order to 
do thy will. When I am tempted to do something 
wrong, or when I am selfish or lose my temper, help 
me to remember that thou art always near. When I 
remember that thou art good and loving, and when 
I remember Jesus, thy Son, I am able to try harder to 
be like him. Amen. 


O God, Father of all men everywhere, we are sorry 
that there is not more love and kindness everywhere 
in thy world. Please help us to do more to make a 
world in which there will be fair play and mercy and 
love. Amen. 
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O Jesus, Friend of all who are in trouble, I know 
that you understand how badly I feel inside when 
things seem to go wrong. Please help me to be brave 
and to understand, to forget myself, and to forgive. 
Help me to remember the good and to overcome dis- 
appointment. Help me to think new thoughts and 
make everything seem right again. Amen. 


In Time of Sorrow 


O God, our Father, thou knowest our trouble, and 
we know that thou art near to comfort and help. We 
are glad that thou canst know our inner thoughts and 
understand how we feel. We thank thee for the 
strength to bear our sorrow and for the knowledge 
that thou wilt never forsake us. Amen. 


For Our Work 


Heavenly Father, we pray for a blessing on our 
daily work. Help us to do well and honorably the 
work thou hast given us to do. Teach us patience and 
courage in difficulty. May we work with joy, in help- 
ful companionship with others, and in fellowship with 
our Master, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


A Morning Prayer 


We thank thee for sleep in the long, quiet night, 
For returning light of the brave new day; 

For thy help to live out this day for the right, 
Our Father in heaven, we earnestly pray. Amen. 
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A Morning Praver 


O God, we thank thee for the sweet refreshment of 
sleep and for the glory of a new day. As we face this 
day, help us to do our best that we shall not need to 
be ashamed when the day is done. And may we live 
each day to the glory of our Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


Breathe on me, Breath of God, 
Fill me with life anew, 

That I may love what Thou dost love, 
And do what Thou wouldst do. 


Breathe on me, Breath of God, 
Until my heart is pure, 
Until with Thee I will one will, 
To do and to endure. 
— E. Hatch. 


Thank God for Order 


We thank thee, God our Father, that thou dost re- 
veal thyself in so many ways. We thank thee that thou 
hast made a wonderful world of order and law, and 
that men can learn thy laws and work with thee in 
thy creation. Teach us some fresh lesson every day 
and write thy laws on our inmost minds. Help us to 
obey thy will. Amen. 
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For the Presence of God 


God be in my head, and in my understanding; 
God be in mine eyes, and in my looking; 
God be in my mouth, and in my speaking; 
God be in my heart, and in my thinking. 

l — Sarum Primer. 


Prayers for Family Use 
For Our Home 


` O God, we thank thee for our home and for the 
love that makes all of us do our part to make home a 
happy place. Help us to play and to work and to share 
what we have so that each one can be his best self. 
We want to help ourselves and to help each other to 
do thy will and we ask thee to help us all. Amen. 


For Friends and Neighbors 


Our Father, we pray especially for our friends and 
neighbors. Please help us, O God, to be loyal friends 
and kind neighbors. We would like to follow the ex- 
ample of Jesus who loved and helped all kinds of 
people because all are thy children. We know we need 
to remember thee in order to have love in our hearts 
and we ask thy help, in Jesus name. Amen. 


For the Things of Life 


Our God, we give thanks today for all the many 
persons in the world who help to give us the things 
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we have. We are grateful to the farmers who grow our 
food and to all the men and women who work to bring 
it to us, the milkman, the grocer, and all the rest. We 
thank thee for the men who run the trains and drive 
the trucks, and for the people who make our clothes. 
Help us, our Father, to see how thou canst use all the 
people to work in thy world, and help us to do our 
share. Amen. 


For God’s Beautiful World 


O God, our Father, we thank thee for thy beautiful 
world which thou hast given to all men. Help us to 
see thee at work in the world. We love the growing 
things, the rain and the storms, the sunsets, and the 
songs of birds. Help us to appreciate thy world and 
do our part to keep it lovely. Amen. 


For Forgiveness 


Our Father, we ask thee to forgive us for all our 
failures. We are sorry for bad thoughts and harsh 
words. Help us to remember that thou art always near, 
so that we shall be helped to do our best. And for the 
example of Jesus, who taught men how to live, we 
praise thy name. Amen. 


Chapter 7 


Religious Practice in the 
Home 


“And an old priest said, 
Speak to us of Religion,” 
And he said, 
“ Have I spoken this day of aught else? 
Is not religion all deeds and all reflection, 
And that which is neither deed nor reflection, 
But a wonder and a surprise ever springing in the 
soul, 
Even while the hands hew the stone or tend the 
loom? ” 
— Kahlil Gibran. 


persist, even though many suggestions of method 

have been dealt with directly or indirectly in pre- 
ceding chapters. Perhaps if this book is to be of great- 
est use to that group of parents who have been doing 
little to fulfill their obligations for the religious nur- 
ture of their children, but who would like to begin, 
we had better attempt to be even more specific. 


J usT what can we do about it? '' This question may 


How Shall We Begin? We must make a beginning. 
The manner of this beginning is important. Religious 
living is a continuous process. The development of 
Christian knowledge and Christian attitudes is a day- 
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by-day affair. We cannot decide suddenly that we 
must do something about religion and announce that 
tomorrow we will begin having grace at table and 
prayers at bedtime. The religious expression and di- 
rect teaching ought not to be “ dragged in”; they 
ought to arise naturally out of family activity and as- 
sociation. 

First of all, parents, we shall need to prepare our- 
selves. Study and thought and prayer will be necessary 
in order that we ourselves may have the consistent 
point of view which has been stressed in preceding 
chapters. We must see clearly what it 1s we are trying 
to accomplish. Remember, this is not something we 
can do for our children apart from how it affects us. 
We are in it too! ۱ 

Religious thought and expression cannot be resur- 
rected from our hazy memories of our childhood and 
passed on to our children. If we are not adapting to 
their understanding religious ideas and practices that. 
mean something to us here and now, we are simply 
passing on a dead tradition. 

‘Therefore we must prepare. Something that is so 
tremendously vital is worth the cost. We will study to 
get better foundations. We will face the fact that re- 
ligious observance in the home may mean some 
changes in our own pattern of living. We will face the 
fact that there will be demands on time and energy. 
We must dedicate ourselves to a long-time effort, not 
to a resolution that will be given up in a few months 
because it is too difficult to keep. 

If the children are small. we can begin to talk to 
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them about God when they go to bed and guide them 
in simple prayers. We can begin to use Bible stories 
selected and written for little children. We can begin 
to spend time with them in observing natural beauty 
and simple phenomena, and associating these things 
with God as Creator. We can begin to try to tell them 
what God means to us, and to give simple, natural in- 
dications of how our Christian faith motivates our 
own lives. 

All questions that are sincere requests for informa- 
tion or explanation should be met to the best of our 
ability, but especially is this true of questions having 
religious significance. Some questions can never be 
answered fully. If it isa matter of information and the 
parent does not know, he should attempt to find out. 
When possible, children should join in the quest. 

For such questions as those concerning God — 
Who is he? Where is he? Can he do everything? — 
often the best answer is a simple statement of what 
God means to us. This means that we have to have 
knowledge and experience of some sort. It does put 
upon us a tremendous responsibility. But to give a 
careless answer in terms that do not express real mean- 
ing for us is to be false to our trust and to the faith of 
our children. Sincerity is often more important than 
profundity. Make your own answers out of the depth 
of your own mind and heart. 


The Family Interprets the Child’s Total Experience 
If children are in Sunday School, we can begin to take 
real interest in their courses, and in their home study. 
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We can begin to use in family conversation the things 
they learn at Church. Right here is indicated a most 
important family function for children of school age 
— the family is the chief integrating agency. In family 
conversation and practice, the teaching of Sunday 
School can be related to the experience of public 
school and family and community life. 

The child’s world is complex. He has a great task 
of assimilation and adjustment. The family “ clear- 
inghouse ” is his point of reference. If, as parents, we 
have calm and mature judgment, a sense of values, 
and a larger perspective, and if we have the child’s con- 
fidence, we can tie all together in a livable pattern 
and help to sort out the good from the “ not good.” 

Prayers, songs, stories, and Bible verses learned at 
Sunday School can be used in home worship. One of 
the most valuable things parents can do is to help to 
put into practice during the week the ideas given to 
the children in Church. One great value of this prac- 
tice is that parents begin to know what the Church 
School is doing for their children. They can supple- 
ment that instruction. They can correct false impres- 
sions. They will know whether the Church School 
teaching is in harmony with their own point of view. 
And it is to be hoped that they will become interested 
in improving the school. 


Family Worship ‘Thus far we have spoken of family 
conversation, bedtime prayers, grace at table, and of 
the less tangible and more difficult business of relat- 
ing experience to teaching through play and work and 
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the routine of family living. Now we face the question 
of family worship in terms of a stated time. 

It is difficult in many families to set aside a definite 
time for family worship. Diversity of activities makes 
it almost impossible to maintain a regular schedule. 
We have to recognize also that if family worship has 
not been a practice from the beginning, or from the 
time the first child could participate, it may be a prob- 
lem of how to begin. If the children are old enough to 
participate in the discussion, there may be a family 
“ pow-wow ” on the question of setting aside and safe- 
guarding the time. 

If the family have breakfast together, there may be 
a brief period just before breakfast or at the close of 
breakfast. This gives a good start for the day. But in 
many families it is all but impossible to gather the 
family in the morning. 

The next best time is the evening meal. A few min- 
utes can be spent around the table, with a story, or a 
Scripture reading, a hymn, a prayer, perhaps more 
or less consciously related to the conversation about 
persons and events or family matters, which need to 
be discussed in such an atmosphere. ‘These occasions 
should have spontaneity and avoid becoming monoto- 
nous. They will need newness and expectancy. This 
will take thought and some planning. Someone will 
need to be on the lookout for new ideas and all should 
be encouraged to take part. 


At Bedtime ‘The bedtime period has been a rich 
experience for countless children, when daddy or 
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mother, or perhaps both, tucked them in, shared a 
few moments of fellowship, and heard the good-night 
prayers. This precious privilege and rich opportunity 
is to be jealously guarded. If it is the exclusive reli- 
gious observance, it has the danger of making God a 
sort of bedtime guardian for small children. If it is 
for the child only, and seems to bear no relation to 
other religious practice in the parent’s life, it may 
seem to the child a part of his childhood, to be out- 
grown along with many childhood practices. 


Special Occasions If we cannot establish a regular 
time for family worship daily or at certain times dur- 
ing the week, we can make use of certain high occa- 
sions. We have already stressed the use of all chance 
occasions that arise naturally. Mother is in the garden 
and Janet wants to know what makes the flowers grow, 
or how a bird knows how to build a nest. Johnny 
comes home from school with a glowing account of 
how the children made fun of a poor boy because his 
pants had patches. So day by day and every day the 
opportunities arise for Christian teaching. 

One family has a “ family night,” which they try to 
keep clear of distractions. There is an air of expec- 
tancy, perhaps something special for supper, often 
some surprise. Then there is a period of fun. Children 
contribute their part. Baby says the nursery rhymes he 
knows, Mary, aged six, sings her little song. Daddy, 
perhaps, tells a Bible story or reads again the leaflet 
or booklet from the Sunday School. Then there is a 
little prayer of thanksgiving and the children are off 
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to bed. Some families try to keep Sunday evening 
clear for such family fellowship and worship. 

Some families are making effective use of all outings 
for building religious attitudes and for teaching. A 
picnic by the lake or in the woods, or a hike across the 
fields, ends in a period of praise. ‘There is observation 
of the wonders of nature to see God’s handiwork. Per- 
haps there is a period of meditation at the sunset, or 
of listening to God speak through the wind in the 
trees or the ripple of the water. Then there may be a 
religious poem, or Scripture chosen for the out-of- 
doors. Best of all are the hymns suitable for the out- 
of-doors which all have learned and come to love. 


Making the Most of Vacations Families who have 
summer vacations, and whose lives during the other 
months of the year give insufficient opportunity for 
companionship and religious teaching, have found 
vacation a wonderfully creative time for sustained re- 
ligious living. Away from the routine and strain of 
busy lives they have been able to dig deep. The con- 
tribution to child life of this closer companionship 
and more thoughtful teaching has been far-reaching 
in its effect. 


The Use of Hymns WHymn-singing is too much neg- 
lected in Christian homes today. Radios and secular 
music have replaced one of the richest sources of spir- 
itual help and religious teaching. Said a friend: “ My 
father was inarticulate in matters of religion. He lived 
his faith, but he seldom spoke of it. But one thing he 
did do that has left its deep mark on my life — he 
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sang into my very soul some of the great old hymns. 
It was his practice to rock us to sleep at night, and 
from those precious hours come back to us now the 
great assurances that were sung.” 

Let us sing our faith to our children and teach them 
to sing. Every child ought to know and sing hymns, 
hymns suited to his understanding and some of the 
ageless hymns of the Church which he cannot yet fully 
understand. There are simple songs for the preschool 
youngsters. Parents will do well to secure copies of 
When the Little Child Wants to Sing, Primary Music 
and Worship, and Hymns for Junior Worship. 

Following are some of the hymns that should be 
known by every child by the time he is twelve years 
old: 

“ Fairest Lord Jesus ” 

“This Is My Father’s World ” 

“ Rise Up, O Men of God” 

“ Faith of Our Fathers ” 

“ For the Beauty of the Earth ” 

“ I Love to Tell the Story ” 

“ Our God, Our Help in Ages Past ” 
“ Lord of All Being, Throned Afar ” 
“ O Worship the King, All Glorious Above ” 
“ Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart ” 

“The Church’s One Foundation ” 
“ Christ the Lord Is Risen Today ” 
“ Come, Thou Almighty King ” 

“ Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 
“Lead On, O King Eternal ” 

“ We Plow the Fields ” 
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The Family Place of Prayer We have already in an 
earlier connection mentioned a quiet time, and prac- 
tice in the use of silence and meditation. If it is at all 
possible, there should be set aside in the house a sort 
of sacred spot or dedicated place —a family altar, if 
you please. This is not a “ shrine ”; it is simply a place 
that may become very special as it gathers about it the 
memories of quiet moments and high thoughts. 

The place may be established unceremoniously 
through common consent, or it may be formally set 
aside with a consecration service. It may be marked 
by a religious picture or by the presence of the Bible 
and devotional literature. It may have a cross and 
other symbols. ‘There ought to be no pious mystery 
about it; no impression that God is more here than 
elsewhere. But here it is easier to feel the presence of 
God, for it helps to shut the world out. It is a re- 
m:nder. Its atmosphere helps our thoughts and chas- 
tens our experience. 

An eight-year-old child who was having a rich ex- 
perience of worship in Sunday School, where a lovely 
worship center was much appreciated by the children, 
made her own little altar in her room, much to her 
mother’s surprise. On a little table she placed her 
Bible and a candle, and above it she hung a copy of 
Hofmann’s picture of Jesus as a boy. She said it did 
not let her “ forget about God.” 


The Use of Pictures ‘The wise selection of religious 
pictures for the home is to be highly commended. In 
this most parents ought to seek guidance. Some so- 
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called religious pictures fix in a child’s mind religious 
ideas that are not desirable. It is well to select pictures 
suitable for small children and to change the pictures 
frequently as the children grow older. Fortunately, 
good quality religious prints are not very expensive. 
Some picture suggestions may be found at the end of 
this book. 

It is well to use several different pictures of the 
same subject and point out that these represent what 
different artists have felt about the subject. This stim- 
ulates imagination and prevents a single impression 
from becoming fixed in the mind. 


Christian Literature In this book there has been a 
strong emphasis on Biblical sources, since that is the 
point of greatest neglect today. But this does not mean 
that there is not much other religious literature of 
great spiritual value. There is a vast treasure house of 
stories with moral and religious meaning. Religious 
history is full of adventure and heroism. In a time 
when we desperately need to make Christianity a 
great challenge to the rising generation, we must not 
neglect this way of showing what our religion means 
in the lives of great Christians. 

There are the great Christian heroes down through 
the centuries: Saint Francis, Luther, Wycliffe, Calvin, 
Knox, and many others. And the missionaries: Living- 
stone, Mary Slessor, Schweitzer — what a list! The 
tales of Christian heroism around the world today are 
as thrilling as “ Buck Rogers” and “ Superman ” and 
far more profitable. We must see that our children 
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have access to these stories and that they hear them 
told. 

Kagawa has rightly said that one of our greatest 
failures in Christian education is our failure ade- 
quately to introduce our children to the heroism and 
adventure of the Christian faith in action in the lives 
of great Christians around the world. 

We ought to be on the alert to show our children 
the power of Christian faith in life today as exempli. 
fied by contemporary men and women. Every boy who 
is interested in airplanes has known and admired the 
great designer Sikorsky. Ought he not to know that 
this same Sikorsky has written a lovely book on the 
Lord’s Prayer? 

The stories of Christian missionaries standing by in 
China, of Christians in European concentration camps 
for conscience’ sake, and of many Christians going 
here and there across boundary lines wherever there 
is suffering to help to heal the wounds of war might 
counteract some of the din of strife and hate in the 
world, There are many great though humble Chris- 
tians in all walks of life. Our children ought to know 
about them. 

Magazines come into our homes and the radio and 
movies act with great force in forming the opinions of 
our children. Negative control of these things is next 
to impossible and not very desirable. Far better is se- 
lection and intelligent use. Choose good radio pro- 
grams which the family can enjoy together, and help 
by discussion and comment to make them more mean- 
ingful. 
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Some of the family radio programs are very whole- 
some. If there are children’s programs which the chil- 
dren hear regularly, parents should follow them also, 
at least closely enough to help to interpret them and 
to counteract false impressions. Movies should be 
chosen with care, and there are some good motion 
pictures for the entire family. Thoughtful parents 
have found that they can help their children to 
develop discrimination and critical understanding 
which do much to overcome any overstimulation and 
false glamour in the pictures, as well as the sometimes 
misleading suggestions as to right and wrong. 

Many believe that children under twelve would be 
better off if they saw only movies especially for chil- 
dren. Others feel that intelligent guidance by parents, 
as indicated above, is better than prohibition — that 
is, guidance rather than shielding. It is better to de- 
velop good taste and judgment than to place a false 
value on things by unreasoned prohibition. 


The Use of Sunday ‘The use of Sunday is a major 
problem for parents in modern times. It is not a prob- 
lem for which there are easy solutions, yet it does seem 
that we complicate it unnecessarily. Given a positive, 
constructive point of view which can be followed with 
some degree of consistency, the average family can 
make Sunday a “ holy day.” 

First, let us remind ourselves of Jesus’ attitude: 
“The sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the sabbath.” The negative phrasing of much of the 
Fourth Commandment, after the first strong phrase, 
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“Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy,” has 
been the cause of some of our difficulties, no doubt. A 
few years ago, the writer stepped into a Church School 
department when the children were reciting the Ten 
Commandments. As they repeated, “ In it thou shalt 
not do any work,” et cetera, there suddenly came 
the question, “ What is the meaning of that to chil- 
dren who are here because street-car conductors and 
motormen are working, and in whose homes even now 
cooks and maids are preparing the family dinner? ” 
“ Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy.” By all 
means. But the negative admonitions of an ancient 
day are not now sufficient. We must help children to 
use Sunday wisely and happily. 

A high-school girl came to her pastor greatly dis- 
tressed by a conflict with her father over horseback 
riding on Sunday. Her father considered it very 
wicked. “ But,” she said, “ he goes for long drives in 
the car, and I can’t see the difference.” It was pointed 
out to her that her father had been taught as a boy that 
horseback riding on Sunday is wrong. He was not so 
taught concerning automobile-driving because there 
were no cars then. This failure to see the principle 
which is involved and to apply it consistently in dif- 
fering circumstances is the source of much difficulty. 
Our children need the bases of judgment, not rules. 

If you ask a group of children whose parents have 
any concern for Sunday how their families observe the 
day, you will get from some the sad statement, “ We 
are not allowed to do so and so,” or, “ Our mothers 
and fathers think it is wrong to do this or that.” From 
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others you will get joyous answers, “ Oh, on Sunday 
we always do this or that! ’’ One set of answers is nega- 
tive; the other, positive. Here we have illustrated a 
principle. Christianity is not a negative religion. What 
makes the Sabbath holy? Not what we refrain from 
doing, but what we do. 


What Is Sunday For? Sunday is a day of rest (not 
much meaning in that for the little child, perhaps) . 
Sunday is a day of praise. (So should every day be.) 
Sunday is a day of family fellowship, or surcease from 
the pressures of life. It is a day of spiritual renewal. 
It is a day to break the humdrum life, to collect our 
forces, to get ready for a fresh start. 

Sunday is a day of rejoicing; a day for friends and 
for music. It is a day for restoring the soul. Indeed, it 
is a very special day! How shall we make it so for our 
children? First of all, by making it such a day for our- 
selves, and then by associating them with us more 
closely than on any other day in its beauty, content- 
ment, joy, and praise. 

We want our children to learn how to use Sunday 
to the glory of God. To that purpose all which exalts 
life is acceptable to him. We want the habit of good 
and satisfying things to leave no room for that which 
stultifies and degrades life. 

The intent of this book is against a “ Sunday reli- 
gion.” But the Christian life demands a Sunday. Par- 
ents who fill Sunday with joyous living, with a time of 
worship, an intimate fellowship, and constructive ac- 
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tivity for active minds and bodies will have little dif- 
ficulty in guiding their children. 

What about Sunday entertainment? What about 
picnics and all-day Sunday outings? One cannot be 
dogmatic. Certainly there are some things that are 
inappropriate. There will be in most Christian fam- 
ilies some things about which there will be little argu- 
ment. “ We simply do not do that,” we say. 

Many things are not necessarily wrong in them- 
selves, but there is time for them during other days 
of the week. Sunday is too precious to be used care- 
lessly. What we do is a matter of wise choice and pro- 
priety. It is a matter, not only of our own good, but of 
the good of others. If we who are Christian cannot 
choose the better way, how can we help others to 
choose? 

In another chapter we shall speak of family and 
Church. May we say here that a good rule for Sunday 
is this: Make central a fine family experience of wor- 
ship in Church School or Church or both; then do 
nothing else on Sunday that seems out of keeping with 
the praise and high resolve of that experience. Re- 
member that the Christian seeks to make every day 
glorify God, but the right use of Sunday helps us to 
choose the right at all times. 


How Complete Is Your Program? For those families 
who seek to develop a full-rounded program of Chris- 
tian training in the home, we present here a list of 
definite things that may be done. It is a list to test 
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your vision of what may be done or to check the com- 
prehensiveness of what you are now doing. Check 
your practice against this list. Add items at intervals, 
until you have all these essentials in your program. 


1. Grace at meals. 

2. Bible-reading and prayer. 

3. Use of a devotional booklet, regularly or in 

certain seasons, such as the Lenten season. 

. A “ quiet corner ” or family altar. 

5. Use of books, both definitely religious and 
indirectly of religious value. A good plan is 
to make this a budget matter and buy a new 
book frequently. 

6. The use of religious pictures in the home. 

7. Reading a denominational paper to keep in 
touch with the larger affairs of the Church 
and of the Christian world. 

8. Reading a Christian family periodical. 

g. Attention to the bulletin of your local 
Church so that the activities of the Church 
are a part of the family planning and con- 
versation. 

10. Attendance at Sunday School and Church. 

11. Attention in the home to the Sunday School 
lesson materials, not only to help the chil- 
dren to learn, but to carry into daily living 
their Christian teachings. 

12. Conscious effort in family fellowship and 
conversation to bring Christian principles 
to bear upon the concerns of life in home, 
school, work, and play. 


pfs 


Chapter 5 
The Family and the Church 


T Is not our purpose here to discuss at length the 
ÈE and meaning of the Church. The word has 

many meanings. In this brief discussion we are 
thinking of the Church primarily in its function as a 
fellowship which nurtures, guides, and inspires the 
growing life. 

Through its worship, its teaching, and its many 
other activities the Church as a fellowship of younger 
and older persons shares its beliefs and ideals. It is a 
dynamic social group. As a school it may teach reli- 
gion as a subject, more or less effectively, but as a fel- 
lowship it has a “ faith to be realized ” through all 
the manifold influences of the common life. In a 
world of secularized environment it provides a fertile 
soil and a favorable climate for spiritual growth. 

Arthur E. Morgan has pointed out that “ unless 
supported by the surrounding community, the single 
family generally is too small a unit to maintain fine 
standards.” If this is true for the ordinary virtues of 
decent people in our present culture, it is doubly true 
for the more exacting standards of Christian living. 
Outside the fellowship of some Church group we do 
not live in a Christian community in any real sense, 
but in a secular community, which tends to destroy 
Christian ideals, or to trim them down, rather than 
to support them. 

Thus, we see why the family that would be Chris 
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tian is impelled to seek within the fellowship of the 
Church a communal support for its way of life. Most 
theories of education today recognize the power of 
the community as a teaching force. We think of com- 
munity as that complex of human relationships of 
which one feels himself to be a vital part. It is the 
group, or interwoven set of groups, to which one be- 
longs as a recognized participant in its affairs. From 
it he receives his chief motivation, his pleasures, his 
ideals and ideas, his patterns of thought and habit. 
No thoughtful parent will leave this matter of com- 
munity, thought of in this sense, to circumstance or 
chance. The “natural” community, determined by 
mere location and undirected choices, is for many 
children not very good and for many unmistakably 
bad. Parents must select and help to make the com- 
munity that shall be the dominating one for their 
children. 

No parent, therefore, who is concerned about the 
environment in which his child is to grow up will 
neglect the fellowship of the Church as an essential 
partner of the home. 


The Child’s Real Community What makes up the 
community for your child? Family, school, gang, play 
groups, neighbors — we might name many elements. 
The basic factor is the family. It is the function of the 
family as the primary unit in the child’s community 
to set him a good example, to support him with love 
and care, to help him to select the ideas and activities 
that are constructive, and to help him to evaluate the 
many influences that play upon him. 
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The family is a sort of “ home base.” The good fam- 
ily takes all the varied currents that play upon the 
child in a complex world and helps to give them 
wholeness and meaning. The family helps to make a 
pattern of living out of a jumble of influences. It gives 
direction and purpose. It stimulates and guides 
growth. It interprets and demonstrates. That is why 
it is so important for parents to share as fully as pos- 
sible the life of their children. 

Parents are being urged today to share in the life 
of the school through parent-teacher associations and 
other activities. They are drawn into the Scouting pro- 
gram, into camping, and into many other activities 
that affect their children. The reason for this greatly 
increased emphasis upon keeping parents fully in- 
formed concerning the activities that affect their chil- 
dren is the growing realization that it is the family 
which can best help the child to take all these influ- 
ences and interests, sort them out, weave them to- 
gether, and make out of them an orderly, satisfying 
plan of living. 


The Church as Community In this function of giv- 
ing life wholeness and unity the Church is a great 
ally of the family, ever holding up the central things 
of life and calling persons to higher loyalties. The 
family is a community within a community. The 
Church is also a community within a community. 
However, the Church is not just a geographical unit. 
Locally, it is a selected unit of society, bringing people 
together around certain beliefs and objectives, bound 
by common needs and hopes. 
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Thinking of the Church universally, we may say 
that it is the greatest community to which the child 
may be introduced. The family has the supreme privi- 
lege and also the duty to take the child into this great- 
est of all communities. 

The Church is the “ fellowship of the sons of God 
around the world.” As a community it transcends all 
others. It cuts across all barriers of race, class, or con- 
dition of life. It reaches far back into history and looks 
forward into eternity. It has a divine commission and 
a God-given message. No one is entirely without 
friend, or refuge, or fellowship, who has found his 
place in the Christian Church. 

As a community the Church has many faults. Lo- 
cally, it may lack vision and leadership and be of little 
credit to the spirit of its Christ. But the Church is also 
a self-critical and self-correcting body. It is the one 
great institution that continually holds before itself 
an impossible ideal. It has continuity, universality, 
and great, unmeasured power. 

To that community your child has a right to belong. 
It is his rightful heritage. But he cannot be “sent” 
into it. He must be “ taken ” into it. Can we not say 
that as the family ought to be a part of the Church, 
the Church ought to be a part of the family? They 
should not be communities that touch each other only 
at the fringes; they should envelop each other. 

Through baptism and dedication parents bring 
their children into a covenant relationship to the 
Church, signifying “ their membership in the house- 
hold of faith.” In their Church they have taken a vow 
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with regard to the spiritual welfare of their children. 
By implication at least, the Church has promised a 
relationship to such a family that will help them to 
fulfill their promises. 

We can create in the Church a fellowship that sup- 
ports, extends, exalts, and spiritualizes the fellowship 
of the family. The Church lifts the family together 
toward higher loyalties, which give meaning, greater 
permanence, and stability to family loyalties. And the 
family with its primary task of helping growing per- 
sons to find the abundant life is an ever-present chal- 
lenge to the Church to keep its message fresh and 
clear, its method up-to-date. 


The Church in Family Living The only effective 
way to extend the family community into the Church 
community is to make the Church a strong and con- 
stant factor in family life. That means that Church 
activities must have their rightful place in the family 
schedule. That means adequate attention to the place 
of the Church in family planning, family thinking, 
family giving. We are speaking here of the Church 
not only as an organization but as a fellowship, and 
as the body of Christ, guided by his Spirit. 

It is as if the parents might say to their children: 
“We cannot always defend and protect you. Our 
home cannot always shelter you. We cannot always 
bear your burdens and share all your griefs. Our fam- 
ily may be disrupted by death or disaster, ill-health, 
or other circumstances. But we shall take you into a 
larger ‘family’ where you can throughout your life, 
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wherever you may go, find fellowship and comfort, 
forgiveness and love, and where you may join with 
others in the quest for abundant living.” 

Recently in a Church supposedly ministering to 
over 800 persons it was discovered that in 240 families 
only 77 were actively represented by both fathers and 
mothers, slightly more than that number by either 
one or the other parent. For most families only the 
children had a connection with one or more of the 
activities. In these cases the “ communities ” of family 
and Church are touching each other at the fringes. 

Children in this situation lack the supporting fam- 
ily unity which they need. On the other hand, the 
Church is not getting support in its efforts to build 
the children into an enduring fellowship. These fam- 
ilies are not taking full account of the function of the 
Church in helping the family in its quest for the good 
life. 


Parents Are Teachers ‘The attitude of parenis is of 
supreme importance in bringing children into vital 
and lasting relationship to the Church. Whether they 
accept the role or not, parents are teachers. Indiffer- 
ence, neglect, criticism, and lack of appreciation carry 
their own lessons. 

One mother made the following frank confession: 
She said that her small son began to be very critical 
of Sunday School and to protest against going. She and 
her husband were at first inclined to accept the boy’s 
appraisal. But then she decided to find out the real 
reason for his attitude. After visiting the Sunday 
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School several times, she decided that there was no 
good reason why the boy could not be happy in his 
class and department. 

She began to look deeper, and was discerning 
enough to find the cause and honest enough to con- 
fess it. This is what she said: “ Mv husband and I be- 
lieve in the Church and we generally attend services. 
But we are both inclined to speak critically and my 
husband is often a bit cynical. We awakened to. the 
fact that our son was hearing at the Sunday dinner 
table all that we did not like about the sermon, or 
about the heat, or the lighting, or the choir, or the 
soloist, or Mrs. Jones’s hat. 

“ Whereas in his earlier years we had been inter- 
ested in his kindergarten adventures, his Sunday 
School stories and pictures, we had of late paid little 
attention to what he was doing. In spite of our funda- 
mental loyalty to the Church, we were destroying our 
son’s trust and interest. We corrected our behavior 
and we soon had no more difficulty.” 

The story could be duplicated over and over again, 
except for one fact — few parents discover the right 
cause as these parents did. 

In countless ways we may defeat our hope of bring- 
ing our children to full and satisfying participation 
in the life of the Church: by infrequent attendance, 
by only casual knowledge of its purpose and program, 
by inadequate and grudging financial support, and by 
letting the pressures of life crowd it far down in the 
scale of our interests. In these ways, without meaning 
to, perhaps, we place a low valuation on the Church. 
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If the Church is not a matter of first concern to us, 
why should it be to our children? 

If we are to bring our children into the life and 
fellowship of the Church, we must think of ourselves 
as responsible citizens of the Church “ community.” 
We will seek to contribute our share in its work and 
worship. We will give financial support to the best of 
our ability. We will think of ourselves as belonging, 
not only to a local congregation, but to the larger body 
of our denomination and to the Church universal. We 
will see responsibilities, therefore, which go beyond 
the local Church. 

We will know that any institution made up of 
people will have human faults, but we will seek to see 
beyond all pettiness to fundamental truth and worth. 
We will think of the Church, not as a fellowship of 
“good ” people who ought not to show any human 
frailties, but as a fellowship of imperfect growing per- 
sons who are in the process of “ being saved.” 

We will not always ask, “ What is the Church doing 
for me? ” but, “ What do I owe to the Church?” We 
will see that while the Church is an institution, it is 
also a spirit, an ideal, and a quest, and that it can be 
for each one of us more meaningful only as we our- 
selves make it so. 


Togetherness Is Important Stress has been laid upon 
the necessity of parents and children participating to- 
gether in the life of the Church. The modern practice 
of “ departmentalizing ” may be partly responsible for 
the division of family loyalties. Certainly there are 
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several mistaken ideas that hamper the present-day 
Church program. One of these mistakes is that the 
Sunday School is chiefly for children and that adults 
do not need to study. The business of living as Chris- 
tians demands lifelong study and growth. The Church 
should be a school in Christian living for persons of 
all ages. 

Another mistake is the use of grading and grouping 
in such a way that the child does not get a sense of 
belonging to and participating in the full life of the 
Church. Persons may have intense loyalties within the 
Church — to a department, a youth group, a Bible 
class, a women’s society, a men’s club — and still have 
very little loyalty to, and responsibility for, the larger 
entity which contains and transcends all these organi- 
zations. 

Another fallacy is the belief that children cannot 
profitably worship with adults. They are often left 
out of the central worship and praise services of the 
Church. Not later than the junior age, children 
should learn to participate with their parents in the 
Church services, and services should be planned to 
make family worship possible. 

Still another fallacy is that the Church can do the 
whole task of teaching religion. The religious nurture 
of children is a parental responsibility. The Church 
School was developed as an aid, not as a substitute. 
The very least that the parents must do is to give posi- 
tive, appreciative support to the school, and the ex- 
ample of interested participation. They ought also 
to teach and to interpret their Christian faith in intel- 
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ligent co-operation with the pastor and the Church 
School teachers. 

It must be admitted at once that a thoughtful Chris- 
tian does not wish to give his children a “ Church- 
centered ” religion. He wants them to be spiritually 
minded persons whose religion permeates all of life. 
Nor can one contend that all local Churches are ca- 
pable of giving children the best guidance in spiritual 
growth. The point of view we are presenting should 
by this time be clear. Religion must be inherent in 
the family life. If it is to be taken seriously, it must 
be a part of the child’s life and thought day by day. 
But the family needs the Church, and the family has 
both the opportunity and the duty to try to make the 
Church what it ought to be — a true family of God in 
which children may find a true fellowship in meaning- 
ful study and activity. 

The family needs the supporting fellowship of like- 
minded persons. The family needs the added sense of 
security that belonging to the Church supplies. The 
family needs the sharpened and ever-renewed sense 
of fellowship with Christ and of duty to God which 
study and service and worship in the Church are able 
to give. 

Children need the example of an intelligent and 
sustained higher allegiance on the part of their par- 
ents. They profit greatly from the challenge of partici- 
pation with parents and other adults in an enterprise 
which adults value and consider worthy of a central 
place in their lives. The Church is one of the few in- 
stitutions that serve all ages. 
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The Church as a Family We have dealt at length 
with these principles of relationships and the question 
of attitudes because these are the fundamental issues. 
May we discuss briefly some practical issues which face 
parents who want the Church to have a large place in 
family life? 

If we may take, for the moment, a somewhat lim- 
ited view of the Church, but continue to think of it 
as a community and as a “ family,” we may draw cer- 
tain comparisons. Like the family, the Church is made 
up of growing persons with differing personalities. 
These persons have both common needs and indi- 
vidual needs. ‘They have some interests common to all 
and many differing interests. In the Church, as in the 
family, there must be sharing. The stronger must help 
the less favored. Each must be concerned for the good 
of all. All are responsible for the welfare of each. And 
so on. 

Can we not say that most of the qualities that are 
required if one is to be a good member of a family 
are required for the fullest membership in the 
Church? Parents, therefore, must seek to do all in 
their power to make the Church what it ought to be 
for them and for their children, and for all others who 
are joined in the fellowship. It is this full adult par- 
ticipation that is the very foundation of child interest 
and loyalty. 

From the time children enter the nursery class or 
kindergarten in the Church, parents should show an 
interest in their activities and make it obvious that 
they know and appreciate, and feel some responsi- 
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bility for, the experiences the children are having. It 
makes a great difference to children whether the 
Church seems to be just another institution to which 
their parents send them for reasons that may not be 
very clear to them, or whether it is “ our '' Church, for 
which father and mother very obviously have respon- 
sibility and concern. 

As children grow older, they will wonder what the 
Church really means to their parents. ‘They will be 
interested to know what their parents do in the 
Church and why they do it. Parents should seek to 
interpret the whole program, so that the child will 
begin to feel his relationship to an inclusive body, of 
which the several activities and groups are but con- 
venient ways of meeting varied needs and interests. 
They should attempt to portray the Church at work 
in the community, the Church at work in the world, 
the historic Church across the sweep of the centuries. 
This cannot be safely left to the chance impressions of 
a Sunday School lesson unit, or a missionary project, 
or a youth discussion group. This is in large measure 
a parents’ task. 

Parents should not expect the Church, as something 
apart from themselves, to win their children to mem- 
bership and loyalty. In one sense, they are the Church. 
It is their opportunity to have a child grow up in the 
Church as in the family and never feel that he has 
been outside its fellowship. 

There should be frequent opportunities for parent 
and child fellowship in work and worship and recrea- 
tion in the Church. It is a significant fact that in many 
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Churches today which are growing and influencing 
their people there is a family-centered program. By 
study groups for all ages, unified worship, family 
nights at church, children’s and young people’s choirs 
— by these and other methods they engage the inter- 
ests of the whole family as a family. And these 
Churches are holding their young people. It is useless 
to stand aloof and criticize if one’s own local Church 
is failing to serve the family. Join with other parents 
to transform the Church’s program. 





Chapter 9 


Christian Beliefs and Child 
Training 


E OFTEN hear it said that we live in a secular 
۱ ۱ j age. Now the secular man is not necessarily 

a man inferior in character or conduct, in 
culture or good will. In these qualities he may excel 
many religious men. The difference is that for the re- 
ligious man God is his reference, while for the secular 
man God does not figure very largely in his thinking. 
For the secular man God is remote at best. Man, often 
viewed rather romantically and with too much opti- 
mism, is his standard and his ultimate guide. The 
secular life is organized apart from God, as if God did 
not exist. 

For the religious man, God is present and acting in 
life. God is at the very center of life. To know and act 
upon the will of God is for the religious person the 
central motivating force in life. 

Many present-day Christians are almost completely 
secular, but not quite so. They still keep God just out- 
side the door of their lives in case of emergency. The 
rough-and-tumble world of man-made ideas, customs, 
and “ gadgets ” dominates their everyday living. God 
comes into view on Sunday and on occasion, but there 
is no real fellowship with him, no sense of his con- 
tinual judgment on thought and word and deed, 
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no earnest seeking to know his will and lay hold on 
his power. 


What Are Our Goals? It would seem wise, then, to 
suggest to parents that they ought honestly to ask 
themselves this question: Do I want my child to be 
essentially worldly and secular, or do I want his life 
to be God-centered and God-controlled? 

Nearly all parents want their children to be men 
and women of character, respectable citizens, and 
good friends and neighbors. To this end most of them 
recognize the value of religion as a reinforcing agent. 
They want their children, as one mother put it, “ to 
know all they can about religion.” But do they want 
their children to be spiritually minded? That is a 
deeper question. 

To be religious, in the minds of many, may be 
simply to conform to certain religious customs and 
conventions. But to be spiritual is to place God at the 
center of life. It is to make his will, so far as one can 
know it, the standard for thought and action. As we 
face the problems of guiding our children in their 
spiritual life, we need thus to examine our goals. 
What are we actually trying to accomplish? 

Parents are the interpreters of the meaning and 
truth of Christianity to their children. They must be 
interpreters by word and by deed and by what they 
are. The teaching of ideas and beliefs, and even atten- 
tion to certain forms and modes of conduct, will not 
tell their children so much about what it means to be 
Christian as their own lives. ‘Therefore, the parent 
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must seek to know what it means to be Christian and 
to live as a Christian. 

If parents are anxious that the great central truths 
of Christianity shall be real for their children and find 
expression in their lives, then they must realize that 
the spiritual foundations for a life with God are being 
laid in the experiences of everyday living. “ The fun- 
damental difference between a person who has fine 
moral character and one who has Christian character,” 
says Frances Cole McLester, “ lies in the fact that . . . 
[a Christian] has a definite consciousness of his rela- 
tionship to God, and makes a serious effort to identify 
himself with the purposes of God. This relationship 
will determine the quality of his living; it will influ- 
ence vitally all his ideas and ideals and activities, and 
will affect every contact he has with other human be- 
ings. Communion with God and fellowship with 
Jesus are the basic or primary elements in the develop. 
ment of the truly Christian character.” 

Without any attempt to give a systematic discussion 
of Christian beliefs, and with full realization that 
there will be some repetition of ideas expressed in 
somewhat different form in earlier chapters, we shall 
show in this closing chapter how Christian beliefs and 
attitudes must become real in terms of teaching which 
is related to life experience. 


God Is Love Christians believe that God is love. 
The foundation of this belief is the firsthand experi- 
ence of love. Children must be loved, and they must 
know that they are loved. They must feel that the love 
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of parents is not an uncertain, erratic thing, but some- 
thing as sure as tomorrow. And if it is to be sure, love 
must rest back upon something solid, which can only 
be a parent’s faith in the goodness and purpose of life 
and the sustaining power of God. 

Psychologists tell us that one of the basic needs of 
persons is the assurance of love, the certainty that one 
is really wanted and is valued for his own sake. The 
ultimate answer to this need is assurance of the love 
of God. It is always, finally, a religious problem. 
There is no love finally sufficient for all our needs 
except the love of God. 

Parents lay the foundations of this assurance. The 
child who has never been sure of the love of family is 
often later beset with fear that he cannot trust the love 
of God. 

Children must not only receive love; they must 
learn to give love. How can a real and compelling love 
of God be possible to the selfish, self-centered person 
who has not learned that life can find fulfillment only 
through the act of loving? For our children this can- 
not be achieved through admonishing them to be gen- 
erous. They must learn the joy of giving and of shar- 
ing. They must have opportunities often to know the 
satisfaction of putting someone else in first place. 

Affection calls forth affection. Many modern chil- 
dren are surfeited with indulgence of their desires and 
with kindness, but they lack the joy of a spontaneous 
and tender affection. Parents, you are the great inter- 
preters of the love of God! Do not simply talk about 
it; show it. 
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Love Involves Justice Christians believe that God 
is not only a God of love; he is also a God of justice. 
These are not incompatible. In fact, they are insep- 
arable. Yet for many persons the love of God and the 
justice of God are in apparent contradiction. They 
cannot reconcile suffering with love, or punishment 
with love. 

If we want our children to understand the Chris- 
tian view of God, we must exercise authority with 
great care. It is the parent’s duty to help the child to 
learn that life demands discipline. A Christian life is 
a life of self-control and restraint. Parents must help 
their children to see and to profit by the consequences 
of wrong behavior. As they guide their children in 
making choices, they must let them gradually feel the 
consequences of their choices: the rewards of right 
choices, the disappointment and pain of wrong 
choices. It is not the parent’s duty to shield children 
from life, but to help them to face it. 

But from the Christian point of view the whole 
question of the parental authority and guidance rests 
back upon relationship to God. The parent is a per- 
son accountable before God for his relationship to 
every other person, including his children. The Chris- 
tian view that children are a gift from God and par- 
enthood a sacred trust is essential both to temper the 
pride and sustain the burdens in parenthood. 

An outraged sense of justice colors the life of many 
a child. This may come from the parent’s seeking to 
impose on the child a moral obligation and quality 
of living which the parent does not make binding 
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upon himself. Often this sense of injustice rises to 
plague later life in the shape of resentment and fear. 
Psychiatrists tell us that a deep sense of guilt disturbs 
the inner life of many a distraught and fearful soul 
who cannot believe in God or in man. Lack of fair- 
ness, which broke the bonds of affection between par- 
ent and child in childhood, has often laid the founda- 
tions for this loss of faith in life. 

This balance of justice and love, or rather, this love 
which is large enough and discerning enough to in- 
clude justice, is the one sure preparation for a life of 
faith in an ordered universe. To the fearful, guilt- 
ridden person, who is not sure of love, the universe is 
an awesome place indeed. Only he who has always 
known justice and love as inseparable can keep his 
faith in a God of love in a world like this. 


Personality Is the Highest Value Christians believe 
in the infinite worth of persons. If we want our chil- 
dren to give more than lip service to this most dis- 
tinctive quality of Christianity, we must build it into 
the very texture of their lives. That means that par- 
ents must set an example of genuine fair-dealing, sym- 
pathetic understanding, and love in all relationships 
with persons. 

The attitudes of parents are more important than 
any superficial social graces, though good manners are 
of course important. Mutual respect between parents, 
true neighborliness, courtesy to all those who serve 
them in any way, these are the daily evidences of sin- 
cerity. A child was asked at camp if her family had 
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servants. She was puzzled at first, and then she said: 
“I don’t think we have any servants. Of course we 
have Hannah, but she’s just a friend.” What a fine 
tribute not only to Hannah but to that child’s par- 
ents! 

If the child is to value persons, he must be valued 
as a person. His individual differences must be re- 
spected. His right to privacy and to individual tastes 
must be recognized. His personality must not be ex- 
ploited for the pride or amusement or gain of others. 

This Christian love of persons has a deep psycho- 
logical basis of which parents ought to be mindful. 
The child who feels that he has been betrayed, mis- 
understood, or unfairly treated comes to resent people. 
The child whose ego has been harshly crushed is im- 
pelled to fight for a feeling of worth. He may seek to 
dominate or exploit others. In short, a wholesome ex- 
perience of human fellowship, from babyhood up, is 
the foundation of brotherhood. 

It would be helpful to parents in developing this 
love of persons if they would start where Jesus did. 
When he spoke of loving all persons, he did not de- 
bate the question as to whether all persons are lovable, 
or whether or not they deserve our love. He was not 
concerned first with love as a duty. He was aware that 
love is a positive, appreciative outpouring of life 
which purifies and sets free the spirits of those who 
give love. Love redeems others, but it redeems the 
lover first. Jesus was not so concerned to prove that 
love is the way to the hearts of men as that love is the 
way to the heart of God. 
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Of course, we want our children to develop judg- 
ment. We want them to see that a sentimental view of 
persons without reserve or distinction is of little value. 
But we also want them to know the joy of love which 
enriches and exalts life. We want them to be free from 
hate and resentment, prejudice and fear, which can 
only cramp and shrivel up their souls. 

Loving and serving persons is not a way of appeas- 
ing God. It is a way of experiencing God and a way 
of fellowship with God. 


“ Ye Shall Know the Truth” Christians believe that 
man may know the truth and the truth shall set men 
free. We believe that God has revealed his truth in the 
Scriptures and in Jesus. If this is true, one of the prime 
duties of men is to seek to know this truth. 

How many of us are thoughtfully and prayerfully 
day by day seeking God’s revelation for ourselves? Or 
have we “ settled down ” behind the “ Maginot line ” 
of our traditional customs and habits and our com- 
fortable opinions, with a stagnant indifference to the 
great epic issues of life? Most of us are well-informed. 
We have a great collection of facts. We know a little 
about many, many things. And every day we pile up 
more facts. 

Often this maze of information is of little worth to 
our children. What they need is a pattern for living. 
To give them this design involves a constant search 
for the grounds of moral truth and certainty. Not pub- 
lic school alone, not the newspapers, not enlightened 
table conversations on the affairs of the day will give 
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them what they need. Only the reading of the Bible 
and other great literature, the practice of prayer, the 
earnest discussion of moral issues, and some medita- 
tion and quiet thought, will guide them to the truth. 

Truth for living is more than facts and opinions 
and snap judgments. It is that which gives purpose to 
life, the deeper motivations, and a sense of ultimate 
goals. Says W. Macneile Dixon: “ You need an inter- 
est, a motive, a center for your thought. You need a 
star to steer by, a cause, a creed, an idea, a passionate 
attachment. Something must beckon you or nothing is 
done.” 

Many modern men and women have become be- 
wildered and have lost a sense of God. ‘They look back 
wistfully to humble parents, who were woefully ig- 
norant of science, perhaps, and who held many incor- 
rect opinions, but who nevertheless had a sure knowl- 
edge of the meaning of life, a strong feeling of destiny, 
a sense of worth in the sight of God, and a clear judg- 
ment on right and wrong. The habit of seeking a 
sound basis for judgment and decision, and of looking 
for the real motives behind one’s actions, must be laid 
down in childhood. A humble attitude toward truth 
and a sincere love of truth is the prerequisite of reve- 
lation. 


Out of the Heart Are “the Issues of Life” Chris- 
tians believe in the Holy Spirit working in men. They 
believe that the Spirit of God is at work in the world, 
and that men may open their hearts to his guidance 
and comfort. 
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How shall we make this Spirit of God meaningful 
to our children? We must begin early to teach them 
to listen to the voice of conscience. Is there not too 
much effort to control them from without by all sorts 
of restrictions, pressures, punishments and rewards, 
and not enough effort to help them to develop inner 
controls? The wise parent will begin to show his child 
that God does not care so much what the neighbors 
think we are; he sees what we really are. That means 
that parents must seek to understand the inner feel- 
ings of their children and not judge them by outer 
appearances. 

God operates from within our being as well as from 
without. He is the companion of the inner life. As a 
man thinks in his heart, “so is he.” To cultivate this 
inner life and develop its controls, we must know our 
children well. We must share the intimate, deep con- 
cerns of their growing lives. We must help them to 
know and understand themselves. But we are not 
worthy to tread these sanctuaries of their souls with- 
out God. Perhaps what is most needed is that we ap- 
proach our children with the Spirit of God in our own 
hearts. We must know that whatever we do to shape 
and guide them we are working with the sacred stuff 
of life and the ground whereon we tread is holy 
ground. 


“A Charge to Keep I Have” Christians believe in 
stewardship. Life is a gift from God. “ The earth is 
the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” There is a deep 
spiritual principle involved in stewardship. Life, with 
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all its talents and possessions, is a trust. It is to be used 
and accounted for. 

` Stewardship is not only a practice with regard to 
things; it is an attitude toward the whole of life. It is 
a dedication of life to the purposes beyond the self 
and in line with the purposes of God. 

Much of our teaching of stewardship is superficial. 
It consists of a mere sharing of money in the support 
of charity or the work of the Church. But the training 
of children in stewardship should be based upon the 
deeper spiritual motive of accountability before God 
for the whole of life. Children therefore should learn 
that ownership entails responsibility. They should 
find that wrong use or selfish use of possessions de- 
prives them of privilege. ‘They should not be allowed 
to waste. 

Children should begin to learn very early that 
things are not an end in themselves, and that the pos- 
session of things is not a true mark of distinction. 
They can be taught and shown by example that what 
really matters is the way in which things are used to 
enrich our lives and the lives of others. 

We live in a materialistic age. Overconcern with 
“ getting and spending” has impoverished our spir- 
itual life. Yet in the tragedy of these latter years, when 
men wantonly destroy the earth’s riches and millions 
starve the world over, we have seen that it profits a 
man nothing if he gains the whole world and loses his 
own soul. ‘The stewardship principle lies at the heart 
of our Christian conception of life and of the uni- 
verse. It cannot be adequately taught simply by the 
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“ pledge and envelope system ” in the Sunday School. 
It is the Christian parent’s duty to weave it into the 
very texture of family living. 


“I Am the Way” Christians believe that Jesus is the 
Way of Life. In him we have the surest clue to the na- 
ture of God. In the Person of Jesus we have a revela- 
tion of the personality of God. We find God revealed, 
not only in the personality of Jesus, but in his teach- 
ing about God and in his own religious response to 
God. His trust in God and utter commitment to God 
are a Clear portrayal of what man’s right relationship 
to God should be. 

“The heart of the Christian religion,” says a con- 
temporary theologian, “is an encounter with God.” 
At the place of that encounter Jesus Christ is stand- 
ing, Interpreter, Mediator, eternal Friend. “ I am the 
way,” means not only a way of life; it means a way 
opened to the heart of God. “ God was in Christ rec- 
onciling the world unto himself.” Was and is. This is 
a fact of history and a profound truth in human ex- 
perience, ever renewed and relived in the personal 
experience of each one who finds his way to the cross. 
Man is saved by surrender to the divine initiative; the 
summation of that initiative is Christ. 

It is this saving Christ that the Christian parent 
wants his child to find. He wants his child to grow up 
in the nurture of faith and never know himself sep- 
arated from the love and mercy of God. And yet he 
knows that there must come, perhaps in the early 
teens, a time of decision and acceptance; a time of 
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wholehearted commitment and of determination to 
make the will of God as revealed in Christ the rule 
and practice of life. 

A great religious leader has told us something of his 
personal experience of Jesus Christ: in early child- 
hood, the gentle Jesus, loving and kind; in boyhood, 
the boy’s Jesus, a Hero, strong and courageous; then 
Jesus the Example, the Model for life and thought, 
the Master of the art of living. In middle adolescence 
Jesus became the close Friend, the one who under- 
stood and cared. From this close friendship grew the 
rich experience of the Saviourhood of Jesus. 

Perhaps that is the way for your child — through 
Friendship to Saviourhood. Most of us have had the 
joy, with pardonable pride, of introducing our chil- 
dren to some old friend. If the friendship is deep, this 
is a crucial moment. We want our children to know 
and appreciate our friend as we know and appreciate 
him. We want our friend to accept our children as a 
part of ourselves. Now, there is a greater Friend whom 
we want our children to know. Can we say “as we 
know him ’’? 

True, this is a dangerous friendship. It makes de- 
mands. It asks for full surrender. It seeks to dominate 
all other friendships. But it can do what no other 
friendship can do. It has power “ to guard you from 
stumbling, and to set you before the presence of his 
glory without blemish in exceeding joy.” 

No parent can face squarely the religious nurture 
of his child without recognizing that Jesus Christ is 
his Companion in this responsibility. He will recog- 
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nize that Christ can do for his child something that he 
cannot do, no matter how great his love and sacrifice. 
Before God they are both dependent children, con- 
fessing their shortcomings and leaning on the assur- 
ance of forgiveness which Christ has brought within 
the reach of man’s poor comprehension. It is a long 
road of growth and experience from the beginning of 
life to the point where one may say “ for to me to live 
is Christ.” Let Christ be at the start of that road, and 
at its end, and a constant Companion on the way. 

We have dealt at length in an earlier chapter with 
the place of Jesus in our teaching. May we only repeat 
here that this central place of Jesus in the religious 
life calls us over and over again to the task of making 
him real to our children as a constant Companion and 
as a Source of inspiration and help. 


Conclusion We have tried to give in this chapter, in 
bare outline only, a few Christian beliefs and atti- 
tudes and to suggest their place in the guidance of 
children. Someone has given an excellent summary 
statement of what it means to be a Christian in these 
words: “To be a Christian is to be conformed in- 
wardly in spirit and outwardly in conduct to the di- 
vine ideal as manifest in Jesus Christ.” 

Here is a goal for both parents and children. We 
hope this chapter has helped to sharpen your deter- 
mination to lift all life to a spiritual level. For what 
we have sought to emphasize is the fact that as parents 
we are not concerned to add an alcove labeled “ reli- 
gion ” to the structure of living, but to spiritualize the 
whole of life and consecrate it to the service of God. 
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= : 7 پیا ہیف لے مم مہ یی کے‎ EPEC ere ete tees eee ہو سس مر ہرہچ جم یج ےڑج سرت یھی‎ 
کے‎ rE ro ود‎ stats EERE جع ید جو وو ری‎ EEE سنھجی جدعھے‎ PT دس تی ہی دج جج جس می ہی جع ہے دیع می جج سج بس‎ 
Stee Pr ا‎ E: ر‎ = ak ےد ہے سے‎ ae لس ری مج‎ = 
تی چا پاپ بد ہشیر پا تی تد تس‎ TALES سم یح یی تر‎ TTT EE LE AHL E E EE EEE 
HH EERE سی کی‎ TE وہ موہ رھ کی یی یی و در ور وس رو کے‎ A A A HEEE مہہ روج ہج‎ 
کرو برقت شس ت مو مم یی یت ہے ہمت سے‎ : eats سپ وی رپ تا شیک تس تدتو کھت بکیج‎ 
ہو ب و تب تی ریہ دو لت ید یہو ہہ یہو پت ٹہ یٹ رش‎ ; aotsa reie pE. ; 7 جص شی بڑھے مد دیع‎ spl کور مہودمعی موھج مو‎ 
LS ہر وو یہ و‎ SHH a E E Ra a جارس‎ a A f aa سو‎ aa سیج‎ 
یدید بت ہیی یدب وف اف 3 : ہے یدب 371 می لد نر‎ FLEE FERRER کہ ہے یسوی وشیا موہ یہب ویج‎ 
سسسدیہ سی سد‎ EET ہہ دی کے ماد وب کے‎ cess tee چمھھ ہے وی‎ a it مم‎ E Dp کی جج جچتچ ہے رید‎ 
iire ہس مہ پیر حر حر می ہر جک سح‎ Tir و لوت‎ EES 3 سو کک‎ Bin مک کک کک کک ر کو کے‎ 


و 
یھ رمع سر وع مم ہے کس وت سر وو ور و رو رر روہ ERB‏ وس تح تفر و 









IT 
جا یو اہو‎ hen papi یجس ےج سے جح دج ہدج ٹیک ھدب‎ sneer مج ٤د بج ےسج‎ DLKE ALEE ES ہچ بی نے نے بے سان لیب سرد عم‎ 
تی رع تب وو تیاکش‎ R nine تی یکپٹ یئ پکپیر یریک‎ 2 $ : rel $ eaaa Ga 3 مر‎ 
ہے بے ا کے بے بت‎ ren) ہے نید پگ‎ me اپرید‎ t 72 I E EE مرف رھ موہ‎ DREAD وو نود یڑھ‎ ERR EERE EE ا ا‎ 
E a حر‎ THE raper و ری سب جج‎ irk یت ہم بے تہ" حسم‎ $ posea مد‎ rns و ا‎ HS Ens می‎ DRE سج‎ rrop nN e nD ein. 
rim E RRA رس‎ DERA HERRE ERE REFEREE بت 3 بت بت‎ : FITS یسپ صہمہ یستے‎ RTI یہ ہہ‎ 
تہ کے ہمہ رنہ وہ یسام ی بعد کید کہ چوک ا ےجس سے ہے ھی مجر بے رد ری رے ہہ رگ رہ یں‎ FPP I و پا یہ‎ FG Ff a ے۔ مس ہے بجہ تسپ‎ 
EEE نر وہ نے سا ندرک رت وخ بل بے بت یر بس یک با و‎ ATE. ass pees eb سس مم‎ tot وہ وس جہہ ہبہ ہیی یہ ٹف‎ aap ap ہہ و ھت وہ ہد ہم مه ہن ود تد سا سے ہی ہے ول ود مم سو مہوت مھ‎ 





کیک بک یی تیر بت اجب بد A‏ یل یہ ری لہ پل 3 سس ود 1 یلیک ید سد یک دید بے تی یتیعیدیک یہت لے بت بد بی E‏ یش 
ور RDS‏ تیدیتیدرخبعیدبکبلی مکی تی E 2 a‏ یمم سی سے جج ےتہر یدوم ہج نیعت 
EER PE LEE Se‏ نیپس تج رٹ تا تک ںولد بت دیمرے 
ہے ہج ےچ ع ددجدھ ا و جم presses‏ جسج سے چجے ری E‏ جع نے نے مھت 
زیر مس رکف ا ترفبکہ بہت تےکر یئپ رگ تر رس ت یپ فرب تر تو بے وت ویر تیر سر ہمرس و ب EB‏ 
ERI DILLER HL‏ ا 2 tae‏ 
نے ون و تہ یہس ہر سے LR‏ : 7 سی ہک سو لے یتب تک بے ےب رک و دی یتہب یرہ 
ا ہے wai ea ag IT HL‏ ہت یب نيت اتا لیے پیر نیس تر ٹس تد یٹپ 
ہیدہ مم یہی ا و I3‏ مہ Fiat‏ موم ماع کے عو جج حر خر شا پت کے SS SS‏ ہے یم ہے یپ یسپ وت بح پش وہ وش یت L‏ 

EER‏ ی ی کی 

سید تر 1 
E‏ 
















IEG 

تد ; = E A‏ سح ےھ موجہ جرح طص و ا ا 

EDEL کہم حم ھکر جو‎ E دس سوہ تہ ما جا‎ CHT FEE نک سر ہس رر ہر یں رر‎ pple ہہ سے یسمہ یس یکو یہ شی مد سے لہ ریت‎ TT 

پسسہد یی یی اد 2a‏ رر چپ اسر خر ب ضر سر ر س۶ رش رر کر رن کرد E REE‏ ہچ A‏ شس ہی کٹ شی یٹ یی ا شف ہی مہ دے سے ہہ 

و س وع مع کے سے مرک A‏ رمع ہیک EE‏ رش مک مہ H : SE‏ 2 ریہ و رب سد تو ایی تید تفم یو 
te‏ سے موم 


بل بر ور و وو ہدرگ ری کا مت 

+ ا PTET ETE f 7 A‏ رو ere ree T‏ وھد ڈو سرد سید سے زم EEL‏ ےك یدید پیٹ 

SELES سے ہچ‎ ty at ig a age tg rg FEE EFAS رت رج‎ E ےت بی وت رتچ تہ پش‎ 

پرو بر تر یب ہہ یب یرت بت کر بک وسر کیہ وہ یٹ وک یہ و۲ دی کے بی ہیں piste totais ngewe ai arp oes i‏ حر pane pr Ren we ap eee‏ کہ بن CL‏ ہیں 
رر سپ یرت لے ری ہر رت ےر و پوس وید gros po‏ پا وی لوم رو وہ یش سراف ری یہ ep lpaperrenp sense‏ شر 


جو eera‏ کس ھا رع طحق ہے سس ہمت یک ارہ رت رر رت سک 
EFE: rae! mega TENN‏ 
نجیر 







































; زم 
بے pb‏ ا ; 
RHETT‏ یمی سد لک کم HE ERR RRR EEE‏ 
ہے و وٹ ا ی و یی le‏ سرب و سن سد رو اس رو عو 
ودھوسیے tEn‏ س فی سح مس eh‏ رید oe oe‏ یک a‏ وت وس ھجت ولس وت وہ وٹ وتہ وہ وہہ و سو و وس 2 TIES‏ 
یی رر وپ جا وپ یدوس ور ردتاد رپس تی رش AE‏ پیل سیرپ یگ یب ری رپ یا ا مس سس سی ہو 
ہم ع موم مھ مو ہے مجر چو یر ٹر رک چیا 2 : mize‏ 
کت بر تید سط دعے ویج یمور مد دو بجدھدے ہو I‏ نع slic‏ موجہ دش 22 امج یجس سس سس کے ےج دے isha‏ مہب نج 
وش روب رح و مو سیت تر EEE‏ رکا 
rts 2 s 7 1 suopte‏ یتم سم ere‏ 
E A TTT‏ پر یہ فو بے AT 3 RE‏ سم مر م شس می سم سے جج مد دج موجہ و ولا برا HE‏ 
ar 2‏ وی ین بن یک نے بد فا سڈ Ri HE‏ کسر سوک ریہ و راس Senet eres pres piper pepe‏ رر ہر لوہ رو ریا و E EEE ES‏ 
کہ : ESR OR INTS SPORES TOE LODE METS‏ ہہ ہہ یگ reboot: ary ar ۶ Spt oh‏ سے 1 Te pa:‏ 
ہہ کو E‏ یس ور و پر بے ات A‏ رف ود کس رف کا کے لے کر کر ال و د سنوی 4 i-‏ ہے a‏ دی مومع Arn FIRE‏ معو بھی جو مدع مج ند 
جو ہو بوجو ہو ہج ہے یڑج یج ہے ہے میس موم ےج ہج سے جج tannin op ars‏ ےس مہ میم بھ ہدج موع ELE‏ وش سپ لے یم یت تہ ندب بت عو سے a‏ سد شی 
PRL he‏ ید یہ رت رے ید ید ہے یی س بب SCTE ELSE‏ بد ید اپ نیدی یدب سی Boel KIER DFE TENET SEBEL TELA‏ ئ یو بد یر رکارں 23 we aeRO‏ و EE ED‏ داوج دیو جرد یو مر رد و ا NON MIE‏ کر جو عم عو SEL Se‏ بھی سی Tae‏ 
چرچ a‏ تسچ سے بس مس ہیس سس ج ےسج EPL Gp‏ ےرت بب رکشت جس ری دعس مرجم دس سوج مجع 
وج مہ کے کے E. E EERE REET LELE: EE TY SS‏ وہ یہ لم ہدوہ 
gp SERIES todd oh dw ye af peter eps; : : ioe, EERE REA‏ چس سی سج ہہت میس مو oe‏ رر ہے جس ہدش 
دج fabs Bete bebe‏ ہجمدبجہھمعہدھرمدھعےدعھیجے جج rs‏ را کے HERA‏ دہع ھی یع دہ سج سے nase‏ ہے ہے کی رح 
ws‏ وت جات شس ایب ون sane: ra pre‏ کر ہہ جے ر رح a‏ وس وو ہی ہس بب ہے = HUI Be Se eS‏ 
ees este ey)‏ مس ہدیس SS LPotpintabpharstst.batnastycaasisinapeunsiawziaipinr;‏ عم٤سمعسقی‏ مج توم REDE‏ کے جج جم اھچھسمءے جدھ نے 
ere paper pees‏ ےسیج ہے مسجم مہومستی مس جو دھ مرج مد ھیص وج را کت قرف ہے یف و بے سج Spe ee HE‏ 
eg‏ ہت وت ےت وت وت و وس ہے ہا پو س و وس وس وا پا اع وس - و يس | س و وس س بچ ٤‏ 
وک یج peer nin‏ سر یھ ease a neem‏ ص و جر یو جس می زم پچ aire‏ ہے سے پوس پو مع ملعم تار رپس ہو مج RES‏ سی ہد مسج لس ہدام سستے معص مجح مدع جد سوج ستے رر رو یٹ رو ے RRR E REE:‏ 
تو جج خر GEAR ELLER‏ عو بے دہ مب دومید جہو یج TE TATA ET ATE‏ موک دی بعد می یتس بے لت تع تی جب تر تر ےی یی رفا نٹ و کدف ےد سد 
دس میتی ےم مہ یھ مسر سجے ج کے سے یڈ ھجم ھجم بیج مسچحمعشھٹھ و EERIE i‏ ہے بر مہ یو چپ سر ہت EERE RRL Rr‏ 
ee nha ah‏ : یں بب با بت بے بھی وب و دوہ سے تر ا حم سر سس مج مسبت مس جے جع عم جج سے میس ہے کہ مہ رس 
: پر یرد ویر 2 مد می ےمد عمج owe Se‏ یو TAO CEE GHEE‏ بے چھ عم مدیمر Ta‏ 
موسر ع و TT a‏ ہس می بل ےچس تب رہ تسد ترک ہتییتوکہلیت۔د رس مہرم تد 
لی لیک e ED‏ یت ایت OL TEER PLE‏ وت ہی رے تی بک اکم A t ot aes‏ خی بد لی یت بد یت یی يہ ےب بہ سے بے یدید بک DP DR‏ بر لم ھو a ae oe are‏ 
رھ مھ رھ سے مد ARR RRR‏ رر ورای A HARHA‏ جس Aree‏ بب سے دو ری سر پر ری بسکد رک باکترا 
ڈیا یریپ تب اس یکو پر ودنشو pres‏ رھ مت ات رر وی TL‏ وھ پوس ہے با لیے در یدیایمھی بب یہس زی بے ےبد یدب ارد 
یدھپ پا نر پا سی رکیپس دہ رٹکیا اروا وو ح و جح بج REE a a‏ ی ‏ تر ری یہي ری ا رک ری ا ے کپ ٹیش A‏ شور رارکت 
موہ ہہ ہو جو ہو دیع متزرم ہے رد رد یرتا سے مج میم کت می پ بی یہ پ وریہ غہ سے تیمس سیت یدوس رت و 
وک کپ ہف و ری کوک مس مم محدم مدع موی شع IAEA‏ یی در bayou‏ دک تا یکر دیک ي ہپ ردیک و بد يک چ+ر رش تاروت 
تی وس پت I‏ دم سے ددع دع جع عماج cine ine lassi nantes‏ اسر ف ارئرکيٹ ول یجہت کے یس RR DHE REE RP‏ بس يک تد ٹوچ یا ا تب ESET‏ 
رم ردص pina‏ جو سج رج جس ہدس ہے جع رج ہج went‏ کک HE‏ ہی یا یہ و یرہ پت لف ات ای Rk‏ بت اہ ود ری ی یک E E‏ 
دب ERR piu bsbs ioral s‏ تر و EE az up ERE REELED DLR) gt Tern DATEL‏ 
aT‏ ہرس ہے بیج موھد مج ص2 رھ جم ریہ تہ یہ پر یہی ہت 7 یہہ I AI‏ یی منیے یہی لحم A‏ موہ بی ey‏ یں مر شی نے 
لک ید te pate Ng tats Py te pte ta ay pte‏ رٹ اس تس کم۶د TLE‏ مج 2ج2 222 عو ع تم می مدع جھی دھم ت رد مع موم pay tgtgosts‏ 
کی ری ےرس کور S TEI URI‏ تر و ہہ ہی رہ و گی تہ یں ہے 
a ITE e‏ ا EEE,‏ ھے جو a bee ATA arial pitt 1st‏ 
Ek E) i 5‏ بس یمام رر ایور its be‏ سید یسپ و لت سی لیس بک بابش LATS ig‏ 


سید 

ہے میں پر سے مے سو جارس gt epg Fa TTS a‏ سر سی مج م نے ہگرج جرے ےج ج رد رورج ےرس دح تع دہج جم جچھھ ہج ہے ج 

سس سرع ید سک سی ع ہب میک کے GT‏ ے وٹوف بت IT‏ مب ی لد DD ES E pa res pushes‏ لد لعف الد دوہ یا دوج عو وع were ETE OR Ena‏ وی ہت سد ماج سے ورس Seb‏ وع کے Fp LPP‏ 

ر کے یہوج کو namire Tenn‏ اوک ےک ماج کہ فی دح ادح رم = TIFE,‏ = سن th ota‏ اسم اس اوسر ttt‏ سس ایک وس وس وک ایت ید ا ات و دی یت 

وو مع جر Era arrear prs‏ نیہ یدید سیر دہ یہ یے یسر سب یہ یی بی یت Reap‏ وہ ay.‏ مال ری تی رت یت شا او بلا PEFR SEER PREF ak E E TEE FEEDER‏ 
ES‏ 


سے حدم eae‏ سے ساس reese‏ رٹ ES‏ سیسات و روہ ور یج ا ریز دی 
بیو یں رہد te‏ سے ےی جاجہی دے یی سرع یت مس cin tars‏ 17 ہر ند کرو حم پر پاپ تب رر تہ و رو عم ہو کر ہیں کر و ار و جم وج یو عو کر و حر جج تدج دوہی وہ SEAS ER SII‏ 





















رر وسر ور ابر با رد بی رکا و مور یہی یں TEESE‏ ہہ یھ یمر بھ وو سرت وک یہ 
دی رر ی یی پدیں psy zi‏ رب و رک رہ ردپ درا = ظط FELE‏ وا رگ ترک رات EGU GEILE‏ 
Pel Sire‏ ےا مرج Ree nena Rhee ee!‏ صوعت RANT‏ کس omens P PRELEP SPOR CLT‏ ریہ دہ سو مم پور سے ےھ ee‏ و مد مھ کچ رگ گ۰ر اچ تہ سر ہے رک رک رر و تہ رٹ سی دی یڈ PES Ee PEA‏ وہ تو ا اس D‏ ہے 
T‏ فر ‏ تو یف تا A LEA r‏ رق بد گر نیدی دی ی۔ سرن یں ET‏ مس سرچ مع شش دشٹست 2 Subphg be butte halig, Fergie cis inet esuvere Weise E A sae was:‏ 
سی ےس ےہ تمہ تی دس ج I‏ سی تج Ty Py A ; I‏ دی بت بتک ایوہ بد بے 
preter EATE Sp)‏ رج 2 E TTT ED‏ سی 7 ARATE‏ 
یہ نہ کچ سرک فک کر ترک ع د لت سے ہس ت تے اہب ارک تر و کر بک مت ہے رن ہے مر موم یٹ یت سی تس سیب و ففلیدب i‏ تی یت لا مین 
or‏ ہا وہ ہی ly‏ مم یہ ہے ہت ہہ یہ ae aes‏ مت سط سے یح کرس جک جات eS‏ اس س س eho se)‏ پیا EAE 2! a ae e famed‏ ا ed eh de E E O FA EAT‏ ا ری و ور رر 
محع a‏ و EDIE EE ERR REPELS ASRS SRST SEL LSER ENEE EEA De‏ یہ تی ہر کے ئا ای جو ےج مر مر اع وی ویر ہو و وی ILERI REEERE‏ سے بے مرج پیج جو کے ہر ےر ےاج Ep burn re onl Seon‏ 
ری ee‏ یت بی وھ پت بے بے ند ید هد نوج پر سرچ یھر یر کے چک ہے جک ہم ج HE POAT‏ توچ ےم پر ایر ویو ہہ اف رو پٹ نی پر EBS ee‏ رک دی کر یت 
a‏ ماب سرب تی مم سی یک برع نے سے سب تتتہ اسرب سید ATTA‏ یدب یدیدیدی یدید ےی یڈ ید یہ بے پلیک رہ بت یر یدب a‏ یت بے PEERS‏ یک ٹیر ے بای بے ب یر 
ہر یت یدیتتر ہر ساپ یہ یی یہ یں کو بے chu‏ پر ید یدید SE RIKER‏ ید ودرا ںو کا و tts‏ پر وس یر را زیو و جو یدع ے دم سپ ھ ri‏ جو ود RL‏ بے وط تد ور ڑھج 
سنہ مھ pee‏ سم سے میھت یھ یح reese‏ جج ج مجھ ecole sein peer pis‏ اہ کے قد سر See tena‏ مت ہے ہے نے ہي تی ہے ید یت مہ سو ےہ نیک وکیٹ بر 
Pemba eno‏ یھ کے سی anon A‏ کے وس رصم e‏ وہ E‏ مع EEE‏ حا سے مت تسم سے دم مع جاچ ‏ جر جا پچ ہیدہ ید ریہ وم وع ہہ بے رہپ پٹ یٹ بی مس تی TTT‏ پش بے پگاس یڑج 
سے رج رس چپ جج ہو سم جج iii‏ مس بترم مر وہ مد مدمھت اہج : سد کے مج حدی مسھ ی IZE‏ 
روف مرف رت عم a‏ شش یں ہے DEH Pes‏ بے بجی ممھٹھ ک وس بس ہے یحا یت bene‏ پک یہ وس بے ہیک بجی بمیت کہ نے نت حر یہ یس یہ یہ وحم 
رک ورموس عم سے چیک مھ کو جو یہ E‏ ہس سے ہے پرج POE‏ جج ہچ ہد بجع جع ےب میں be beeen nn‏ مس بیس نے 2 ہہت یہ یم بش 
pleas wae‏ وی ی۔ ید ایت بد ید لی بد بے بیگا بن بک وع وو بک وہہ بت ERS RELL ttt 7 zz: wo‏ لے بط داوس ا ھا و عو EERE‏ سوج جو سکع کی ےتوج می ےتہر جہ عوجہ ےج سج کہ عواجے جو ہر ہو کہ عو ے ہا جو ہے 
TF IS‏ لوخد ہہ مس ہہ ھا نہ کے دج وھ ھی جج ہہ r‏ پت | mame RAe iets‏ سم و مل سے وج وو add hh ope th at neh a tanh ant oh np mt‏ ہو سح عو سے Eere‏ 
E pepo pi pegs‏ سے مو سے erm‏ وج بر err‏ ےھ سے ہے تر ہے مع ھ ود سے Tr Se eS fy ep lets‏ بتک کے سرت ادیپ سی نس رگد کر ا مود وو 
بس و ید ےئ تی z,‏ کی وہ اہ و وسر := ist mieten‏ 
Ea A‏ مہ کے ہہ ری وع مج spon‏ پر خر سو حر کے وھ بج وس قاع بد کے سے ہم ولیہ یا یہ یم یہ پا یم ید یہ ید ہل یہ اس وت وٹ وہ یہت جو ہے PERSE REK‏ 
pene,‏ ہے رج جا pipes ce‏ حسم جد جج چھ و کم چرس دسر مر جم رج z ee rig‏ ارہ بے جک ہیں عم ہر سج اہ رہن 











TTS‏ زی سب سرب تب ہے ید یب بدید تب نگردپي عیب یدرد ثدیڈدیٹوڈرکا 
ہر ےت ری سم کپ یر 2 
Az,‏ 
= 






mies eaten 
A At rt ot wb سے‎ TEE BH ag سکیس یھی ےر مرو رد وو رتچ کش یرعش ہہ کی‎ 
ویر سی رر و را راو دی ور ود رات کت ہدج ودب دیپ یدید یس رہ یٹپ رب یرب‎ FEE 


















IIIE 
2 He یج وس ید بت ہیں بد یہ ہے وت اوہ بد یمتا‎ TERE 

ید بے یبد te ITT ek ERNE PEI‏ ہے تی در سم رت اک ام ete totais RRR EERE‏ زع تج جو 
ee‏ بہت مشد مہ ید ee eS‏ یع ندم 4 ET‏ و سے ہے سوج ہدک ہچ جم جو مرج ہد مہ مع دی ہیا 

Sh elit et tient It nieks EDE ٦ پیا ہپ یدید کی سر سے تو ہر‎ FOI ere دو وس دم‎ CE سر‎ O جا دوہ ےج مع‎ EID O CD DL یں‎ ey : 

oe‏ ید لی بے بے یت یو سیت رید ہے بے بد یکس رید i eines‏ بش کب بے یہ یک یق وی نکی یر وک بک و یہ بک وہ بے وی پا = = Stee‏ سے سی مرج سم جرد سج سے جج جج 
PES eA‏ کر دج موک بجعت سج aa PDD‏ رہ ہہ ان سو سر کر عوجر P‏ 1 یا پر پا بای یے بد ید یی بی ecu SaaS ee tare ware re‏ 
ETE a n‏ تہ بے پیج قد بب ندب بد ہدیہ۔ بے سی نی تید سا lang I Rie aera‏ وھ ee aa‏ سر جس پر دج ھپ جج A‏ جو سے ھپ A‏ کر iste‏ سد رھ Se‏ 
RETEST 1 pA‏ سم یمن مےپہب لے پیہہ وم وہ کے ےی کش کب کہ gd‏ هو CH‏ یدید ییحی یہ یہ یم بی سم ٹم یہ ور لے یہ سنہ دہف + IT‏ 

ہے بد وہ ایس اید بد یہت ای pra‏ وید مت یٹ اس بس بت بن جس یکا وک N‏ کت F,‏ $ = رھ 2 

مم ere: srry Ea E: pin‏ جس ےھ مج تع بے وو RRR RR RRR ERR‏ یڈ A‏ چھ مس وےےےے سی روک ییر ہے 

Sota‏ وپ سر رہ چک پر یس رر مود مس ہے Ot‏ ھی موی سے بد سے کردا مر تی جس سد جس rreran‏ عو eh‏ عجرم rb‏ سد کس 
ےس رک یٹ نو یرہ بک یح یک یہ وک رر بر یڈ رم ری RRL eee E EE Rk e eee ESSERE DER TREE E e‏ وو و و وس سد ور TIE‏ 
یت ای سے opt‏ تید ےا t‏ مود ےس پر me‏ ھت ere eke‏ ے جو سے EEE AEE‏ سے ےر ہج اد یھو پر کے ہدج ےس سے ہ کھج a‏ ہی nip‏ سے سے تھ ےج ہے 

apa}‏ سو ہو جج یگ مب ی ید یرب یدرد enue Rea a EERE‏ ھا مہو ERR wes arene ape‏ سج EE renee na gin‏ مر سے سی مکی A in‏ ھب بی ٥ح‏ کہہے 

تد enema‏ رہ ;$ و 3 ats‏ دی بی یت لہ بس سد تید بے رید پ یا بے رد ب یدب بے ہےدورب پر پا رذ ئگ پک رر رش 

نی no hm tp ay ge‏ ھ و baa e ry‏ بے قد $ ریپ ٦ DIPPED‏ پل ای یا یہ یمر رک اہ EEE‏ رک وسر وہ وس و سک اوہہ یب بل ای سے یلت جم را 

ریت یا کی aes rei TITTIES F zr:‏ ہے حرج رو سے AA‏ کے موجہ عو جا جع کے Tecate terns bade‏ 

E,‏ 7 دج A‏ کیو تی Ay‏ کرو کم می کیج ےہر سی تج نے مد جری یج ےی pr:‏ بی بد بر ردب نیدی یہی یہید ری سے بے با بی نہ یں تو لدب درا 

پوری ید و ید کرت ہے تد مع ہے سے کے بط ہے رہ جھے ا دنھد تد میں tse pag ig‏ رو amy A A A‏ سے ص رج کو ویر ری رای 

PAPA A جج ے حر کے ہے جن و کر جوم موچ بر لج‎ LSI TA و سر‎ Se جج کہ‎ E A. رت‎ sts arera. aA E بت بے رک بے کے ا بے سں‎ A 

ODT LET.‏ وھ برع =F poe‏ رج در یک مز مر مد کے ڈو ند ری ود naa rehearse.‏ عم میک .لو سر CETTE‏ زی عو پور ج ler mem‏ جو کر کو 

fag be ore oe den be ewe ney کی یہ‎ res نع جج سے کے فوع سے‎ Ga ےرک جج مت دہ وھ پر روب‎ BTR a eo eae 
Fan cere SERR rennen DEEL ER EDE giudeo EELS جع جس .وج‎ mrp کرو تد کر و کید مد بے ار سے ےم اہ‎ red یک فہیکیہ یس بک یگ‎ 

pee tne)‏ ہس بے ہل ae tery‏ ےہ وی چو تعجر ہدج مجر imagines‏ جیسےہھ جع ہو کے AA‏ جو ہە سس ڑم جج وج جج 

OTTER TEHRE ; 


پت تس ERS‏ 2 ; کے 5 سی جس تچ ہت جس تہ DELEL‏ 5 
E EER‏ مد ید جم دج ری ری رع ےتک ررش راس RT‏ شش بی شش شر ae paseo pps Sete gb‏ لہ 

وس جج ease Balti‏ سڈ وی و چےی ربمم جم Spare‏ یسر و سب و سم گت پگ NERA E ATA ET‏ یترب تی تہ 

ریت ایا صا پا تسایس سرب سو رو کی سیئر سی اد ےو وی و ی ری تر یس ری جچٹ ری می سس ت RR‏ ہپ ہے EE‏ ا ےھ سے رتو ور و ٹوس راوتا 
ہی ABER) A‏ کک TTS E pap‏ اد وو تھے ہا te te ad ma‏ ند تک لہ او Phe It tO Et tI‏ 


یتسہ بت abr‏ ومک چ gb‏ 
E e) 2‏ سمجم جے جج مم SR‏ مجع ممرو برجم سس وی EHS TET‏ 
gee‏ بد پ چو یس سجٹھد saree‏ تم مج پت پچ REECE E SEES‏ 






































me, Seb می ہیں‎ nas toate ake 
E یت 7 پر یرد ہے یسک یڑ دہ ٹر تر‎ 3 E مس و‎ goe ep. 7 پت‎ 
پیر یور ا د مت پیر زار تگرکرکی راکرس‎ piecing ڈو مس‎ popore pra enia rapran رو ریو یہ کے مس جم مالمیدیرجھ وو ہدج رس‎ : 
پر مھ مود پو مہ تج یپ سر وو جج در سد جس مرج سو ھن سے‎ else uae meee دمرس ہپ‎ oe : سید وت وو وہ موہ اب ق رم می سو مو‎ HS rar می‎ 
ترک و ہو می وہ و ور 4ر ہس وس و وس رر‎ : IF 2 زس ود وریہ اسب‎ AL a e 
مز ید مک دپپ يک پٹ پر ری یک رک رکستی پر پر ور راو‎ arte کا نگ بل لن دو و‎ ee seus EA wales م حم حم عبہ سیت‎ “weer 
Sn ا ھچ ج عیوامچے‎ ture موہ بوجو کے ود عھو دید مود‎ REIHE pene, 7 EE DS سا ےاج‎ ET ORE ET و‎ 
RR Rk جو‎ EÊ EE ہےسج‎ AR RD rR Rm RR دعس‎ TT پپ ےپ بے در پ ماود‎ E A Pg زج مہ ےہ یتسب بک کیک سک ہی تد سید‎ 
SUS یور تو شش و وش ہہ وش تہ یی و‎ et par RR موس‎ ETE EATE a ne سو‎ 
5: = w ITH 3 ror pie مر ماس رھ :یت کے‎ oman وط‎ Fok = سب ہت‎ ee Pees 
pre wens ae eee eae ERDE رر‎ Batemans ten, are ie Pawns, Farere inn! چس مہ یلت‎ nh eh ہت‎ bad م عو سو سم اس ویش یس ہن م کی لی‎ 
دی دیدے‎ pip se ےھ ھھھ مھدم ع و‎ apes ا ہیں کس رس مس سس سی یہہ کرت تم مس می یچ ھدب ھا جج‎ FZ 
جب مد رر پش تب یں 37 مسر سو جس سے مد جج هجم سس مر ہے ےج سے جا و‎ 
مر چو ہو‎ a) جرد کو جم دج عوجر جا کر‎ eee رہ جو جم مد جا‎ pa ا رع بلح کی‎ emer کے‎ ra 
ore: 





بس 
pt Pht tert TE te ere re et ge Teer ere EA, =‏ 
بای جیا ITE E E ERDE‏ 
DESET et apne‏ کرد ام pitt‏ سج ہرس سس ہو 
OS HEHEHE‏ 
CITE IL EGS‏ 
زی DE‏ کے عو کے ور TOTO‏ 
E OTHE TITS‏ سر سر Salone‏ 


ELD TERED‏ لبلب بے دی دب پل یا 





کو کو کر جا سے 










EA EAA 
ATA 
2 





میس وہب یج تی یشں 
ممے یہ ید یہ دید گر یوید می 

رگا لی بد یخس می تل تہب ت تفر 
نی ہین ویفرک PEDDIE ESTE SEDR PL‏ 


costae‏ سح IU‏ 7 تاب یبر رڈ ورک سذ سے بے پک راہ 
کپ در یی بیو یب یور hd‏ روہ فک رہ ee Serre:‏ ریگ ا رئا لن ومدغ سر تفر یرہ رو روم 
sare are‏ کے نہ روک ڈیر و بے 




































































5 یت رپ یی یدیک یہ پ بی نم تہ تک کر لب 
7 دہج مس EG ETE‏ کی ہچ شس شش زی ہت ھی ہیں 
2B‏ مت بجی بس ری فجک کسف وس یپ رت ند یدوخ یہ یسر سی رہ ہف جب سی بدف ‏ رر 
کے وا دا دیو ,+ یع تم پمیک مٹیم کپلپد کے ہکےہ ہدید یک ودعت ھڈوہ بس ےید ہی تیب تہ ری تم 
7 سح ipacent gin opara arar arr rAr anan ananena REE z‏ مھدم جع ب ع2 
E‏ رج ےد ہو کر par‏ دم ہدح صرح ج مجھ رھ 73 تی مکبے بی یدبکبکی پکیٹںیڈیڈیکیہ Ses bs bse‏ یش یہ ہے ہیی یك حمکوکبش 
TERES EER tod :‏ لی ےک eae‏ تٹیڈکبفیدیدیث پا بحمدبااندویٹھیڈپٹیدرسکرثٹمٹبکمکرترہ 7 
ve‏ جح مس ہدبع رک ہے ہد فیا یدمدیدیالدی یرس وف دید شر لت A‏ تح سک سی یٹپ لن 
یدب بے ee REEL Ss bap Orme ae‏ یکپ تی بب Lae awed erin a‏ رع جم تو کر وھ ورپ جو جع یہ مرج تیاعر ERR‏ دب یک وب ید یرت ی, A‏ ید جع eer‏ بی جا موق re NAB dea‏ 
پت جح ہعمج یی یا 4 2 ore renee bei‏ مھ وگ Montene Enea ners‏ 
arabe tener EER‏ دج مود جع قوش SERRE REAR‏ یتیج گرا اچ LASI‏ او ا جیورت او و 
کہ بی بدتا یر بد یسیا np‏ نیہ ا zs eens er Ep‏ پور وو rek z,‏ 
یس سکم sete‏ درو ینس مسجم جے رو رہہ نےھ یکا esas‏ لے تر کر ا tpl‏ کا AD‏ مور E PE RL Ar E A‏ 
aaa rte‏ سط دہشم ید تفر کر یر کیہ یہی میگ یسیمی یہ یہس لیب ا کب تر یرہ ارک 
سس م مد تو Anaea pian‏ 5 سے ری فو و وسر HORSE HEHE‏ 
may ۹ > 5‏ ہہ وک لہ مس کت rs pester ts tats‏ وو رھ کا جو جد تھے یم ے وھ کر یم تک نو اھ کو 





2 
ممیت 2 مم ممد مع شدمحمتھ 
pag.‏ یرب یک یک با ای tebe‏ کا حرج سا مر ما سج سم مج چھ ere awe‏ بس س مد anne ea‏ 
ہس وہہ AF pa Pb E AE Saree ey‏ ۲+ حر ا موم خر بے عم Lop‏ 
وک LE RESELL e Ez‏ دیدش 


LT TEESE +‏ 
EE‏ کنا ripresa aps‏ عم EERE‏ اھر میم رت ویر ریخ ھی سے جع سس میا cone‏ ےر ہے سے ہے وس ts‏ ہے 


ا فس ھی ات واد 
ae‏ 
conan‏ کاچ eae ane memper meenen nmrs ahr ae oe‏ ہہ بد ہے فسرے سے = nore‏ عماج عاتم aE eee ee eee let nome‏ کے ےج ےی we‏ عو parena Sram Repeats a‏ 
x 2 ress‏ دسہجھے حدم مل حا کہ یی یت وج و فی سد رر اہ rome wns‏ وہ اھ کر ھا کی پر جاک جراج دج تھ تہ جیا یر جات تھ تو 
roa 5‏ 


ھب ہہ وس ہہ وس ہہ یہہ ہے لیا 1مم سار اترک راو وہ ںہ m.‏ وہ جو اب ےہ ھی اھر مر ھی Bt WAR‏ جم وو یر 6 se‏ 
A RE REEE EEEE :‏ یتو مسشرتت 
یر یر ری ہو ہر EE ESER SESE Ra ee T E ED iS‏ 
bake beseirer orar oreari = ge‏ کہ r errre EE aboar‏ 


























یٹ سید سنہ Te‏ دیس یل سا | a‏ جج جم مو سے bps‏ 

































































ا RRETH‏ سی می ےہ ; aes‏ وی وہ ری ہیمیت ےم 
aa ae‏ ی ید ها و د وا لصف مہو اہ تمہ een.‏ مو سای وھا Oe‏ ید کر و ي 7 یدید 
رووا ey pbs‏ سو ADOT rer‏ ورموس ڑھد مومع BABIRI‏ دیج مم ہے جس سوہ وہر ماک ریو a ee‏ ہد ا جحدھ فیک کے سی 
لہ رت کے نر ید نے PEG Me‏ نے کا ا کرت ا SS‏ رہریچدوبو ہو ے وج جیجج جو bebe mins‏ چیہ ویڈیو جچ دوج enamine pe‏ بج ہہ وہ سج بی جج TESA‏ جھدڑ ےکچ مھ 
SA 1 2 j 7‏ سیت بس 
z‏ سپ سی رات ک7 لی TREES‏ کیا یریت رفسمہ سر Tele respi passe naan‏ 
دا درو 5 سے E E A E A E‏ 
مس کے + AETA aT‏ یکر رو مم شڈ یہ یدییڈ یو یی E‏ تا اپاپ تیدیدیدپ دہش 
ایر جیا کرک رر ٹور ری oe pap oe, Seep opener pepe pee:‏ بد و کرس و ری ری و شی رش رش ری ہش سی ہت 
بے ہیدہ teeta hpers‏ یہ بیدئ یڈ ie he rst‏ حدم جو RL FIZ‏ ےس ae ELE PEE‏ ا tay‏ سوج جج یہ 
کیک epg‏ ادف لیے بل ار ایس mb‏ ای ahaa‏ چیہ ایا لوج وستہ لوس وس ول ایس ایس لوس Souls‏ 7 مد A,‏ وس وس وب رس وت وس مت و ری سپ سو 
E E Sine p repa TEEPE NESESITE ESATE TETERE ETETE TES]‏ 2 نے پک ARAA a A A‏ 
peer: 2R‏ مس E‏ درم موی مج ہي tery‏ خر دامع یمم Susy ar DnA A p‏ پجچمع ہد مجتئ EAE p napay‏ رسارج+بروشو دی در ERLE‏ وی یو دفو شر درک رد ليدیتیںہ 
ماق ہے RL e a a ak a mee a a‏ کم 2 یووم یم وکبدیگ ید بے کر وک E‏ 
و ای دی دیو peraman enpre e rapapa anap EOE rar TAE‏ ب RR ke RE REREAD.‏ وو ور تورم لیخ ای HR‏ 
RRR‏ می سط REEL ERE‏ می می 5 Brai s < ae‏ ممیت A‏ 
PEDE PBT‏ رھ تد مرو موسر ہدش سج RIESE EER REE:‏ سیت بر تدیدوا تد sete esta‏ ما وی وہ کو جا میا و حا tenure‏ ی جع تر جودھ مو جال ٹیس عوجر کے 
پمپ پ شی PrE arr‏ رت کا پیپشرگ سیت کیشپ پٹ پشردچد یل یت کے جچ سس پور وپیشپنو شور وی لکوت 
eine TLL agp‏ سس وش بش شڈ 
بب پاب فرب یے یلت رف اہ کک کرک تراردملیگ EBERLE TETER! HEL‏ بس ےر تہ ا خر یو رات وفع تو 
PLR PARR D RR BERS DE‏ کر اہر را یھت سع تر یہ ےرس کو سجت ترک کپ دیو بے ری تفع ےدک شس ےبڈ و ری ہمت 
AFET TISE EIA‏ وج testes‏ مسب دیج Ra RELL RRR‏ یکر سس یم TEE EREE Ee‏ دیدبی یدید 
نی ےرب ری رجف تن جعی۔س1ا بت سش ری سی تا مہوت موی ےت pest;‏ مویہ ہدج سید عند دع مس کن بج 
Opciones‏ مہ مجح ae‏ وف تو یدید و daa a‏ ا be eA‏ وجوم ومک و و Aer Pa A‏ ود A L A A trast‏ دو گور وقبھ موہ رھ رج دہج 





